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JIMMY 


N the summer of 1947, Rudi Blesh and Art 

Hodes ran a series of evening boat excur- 
sions on the Hudson River, with a good jazz 
band supplying the music. This was a 
wonderful idea ; the breezes were cool, and 
the music hot ; but like so many good things, 
the series was short-lived. The band had 
Marty Marsala on trumpet, Albert Nicholas 
on clarinet, a rhythm section composed (if 
memory serves me) of Jimmy Johnson, 
Danny Barker, Pops Foster, and Baby Dodds, 
and a trombone player whom none of us 
recognized. He was a short, stocky, be- 
spectacled Negro, with a ready smile and 
modest disposition, and blew some of the 
most amazingly robust, economical and 
tasteful trombone, both in ensembles and 
solos, that we had heard in our limited 
experience. During the first intermission, 
Rudi introduced the musicians to the 
audience ; thus was James Archey presented 
to the jam-session public. 


Jimmy first saw the light of day on October 
12, 1902, in Norfolk, Virginia, and took up 
music at an early age. No one else in his 
family was a musician. One‘of the boys with 
whom he grew up also became a trombonist, 
as good as Archey, and with a rather similar 
style — Edward Cuffee. Jimmy doesn’t name 
any one musician as teaching him ‘‘ hot,”’ or 
as influencing his style ; ‘‘ jazz is something 
they can’t teach you ; it has to be in you 
and part of you,’’ he says. He had his first 
professional job in the summer of 1917, ina 
local band led by pianist Lillian Jones. Joe 
Jenkins, trumpet ; Prince Robinson, clarinet 
(another boyhood friend who made good) ; 
and Jessie Crowder, drums ; completed the 
personnel. The next year he left Norfolk, to 
go on the road. 


1922 found him in Atlantic City, where he 
joined the band of pianist Quentin Redd 
which played on the famed Boardwalk there. 
Thomas Ramsey, trumpet ; Prince Robinson 
again, and Frank Smith, bass ; were the other 
members of this small group. Twelve months 
later Jimmy moved to New York, where he 
played with a succession of bands at various 
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By WALTER C. ALLEN. 


JIMMY ARCHEY. 


locations during the next few fabulous years. 
Details and, where possible, personnels of 
these bands are listed at the end of this 
article. 

OLIVER. 

In due time, Jimmy became a member of 
the band which King Oliver kept in reserve 
for his frequent recording dates. Oliver had 
come to New York in 1927 with his Dixie 
Syncopators, and played a successful engage- 
ment at the Savoy, but then could find no 
more steady work on his terms, so for the 
next three years lacked a regular job. With 
a good recording contract with Brunswick, 
and later with Victor, Oliver practically made 
a living from his recording activities during 
that period, using largely his own men. 

In mid-1930, Oliver lined up a series of 
bookings throughout the Midwest and South 
as far as Texas. He took with him a band 
consisting of himself and Dave Nelson, 
trumpets; Archey, trombone; Bobby 
Holmes, Glyn Paque, and Charlie Frazier, 
saxes ; Eric Franker, piano ; Arthur Taylor, 
banjo ; Clinton Walker, tuba ; Fred Moore, 
drums ; and Carroll Dickerson, violin. They 
were away for three or four months ; it was 
not too successful a trip. Much this same 
group can be heard on many of Oliver’s 
Victor records. 

Early in 1931, Jimmy joined the Bingie 
Madison band at the Broadway Danceland, 


ARCHEY 


replacing Ferdinand Arbello. Also in the 
band were Ward Pinkett, Red Holland, 
trumpets ; Henry L. Jones, Madison, and 
Fred Skerritt, reeds ; Gene Rodgers, piano ; 
Goldie Lucas, guitar ; Dick Fulbright, bass ; 
and Bill Beason, drums. 


For the next six years he was with.the Luis 
Russell orchestra, which after 1935, was 
under the nominal leadership of Louis 
Armstrong. He left in 1937 and went to Willie 
Bryant, following which he moved to Benny 
Carter. This brings us up to 1941; since 
then he has been playing chiefly with small 
jazz groups and substituting for ailing 
regulars in large bands such as Duke Elling- 
ton’s. In the last four years he has appeared 
on the above-mentioned cruises ; on Rudi 
Blesh’s late-lamented air show: ‘‘ This Is 
Jazz’’ ; and he went to France in 1948 to 
play at the Nice Festival along with Arm- 
strong, Mezzrow, and others. He has also 
appeared frequently at jam sessions such as 
those run by Bob Maltz at New York’s 
Central Plaza and Stuyvesant Casino. 


In 1948, Bob Wilber got together a band 
consisting of Henry Goodwin, trumpet ; 
Archey ; Wilber, soprano and clarinet ; 
Norman Lester, piano ; Pops Foster, bass ; 
and Fred Moore, drums. They played several 
long engagements at the Savoy in Boston, 
where they were very popular. Eventually 
Dick Wellstood took over the piano, and 
Tommy Benford the drums ; this personnel 
remained without any further changes until 
the spring of 1950. When the band left 
Boston about April of that year, Wilber 
decided to quit, and the men elected Jimmy 
to be leader. For a few weeks they played 
Saturday nights at the Club Tiptoe in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut ; then, with veteran Ben 
Waters in on clarinet and soprano sax, they 
moved to Jimmy Ryans in New York for a 
highly successful 10-month stay. In March, 
1951, Jimmy took the band back to Boston’s 
Savoy, but the following June they returned 
again to Ryan’s, by popular demand. They 
retained the somewhat tricky arrangements 
of the Wilber period ; which was not pure 
Dixieland or New Orleans music by any 
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means, but a good mixing-up of intricate 
passages and more relaxed ensembles and 
solos. Their material included most of the 
jazz standards. 


POPULAR LEADER. 

Despite the summer season, when business 
is generally slow, Jimmy’s band continued to 
bea big success in New York and to draw good 
attendance. He was fortunate in keeping the 
same personnel together since he took over 
from Wilber. Perhaps fortunate is the wrong 
word, however, for Jimmy’s able and sound 
leadership, and his personal popularity with 
audiences, were large factors in keeping the 
band intact. Those leaders who cannot get 
along well with the men they hire, inevitably 
have a rapid turnover of personnel. 


The band’s style changed little from that of 
the Wilber period, except that Ben Waters’ 
playing bore no resemblance to that of 
Wilber’s model and teacher, Bechet. When 
Henry Goodwin became ill another veteran 
trumpeter, Gus Aiken, took over and per- 
formed quite admirably, especially since he 
was not familiar with the arrangements. 
Pops Foster, of course, needs no introduction 
to the reader, but | would like to emphasize 
the fine drumming of Tommy Benford, who, 
on some Jelly Roll Morton records of 1928-29, 
tended to sound rather loud and obtrusive. 
Tommy’s playing these days is a model of 
good taste, timing, and rhythm ; he is never 
loud, and is a pleasure to watch and to hear. 


Jimmy himself has an extremely friendly, 
but modest, disposition, and is very popular 
with his fans. | always have to wait my turn 
to collar him and say “‘ hello.’’ He is always 
glad to see his friends and seems genuinely 
proud of his music and his band. He is so 
short that one can hardly see him on the 
stand, over the heads of those in front, but 
there is no trouble hearing that trombone, 
without a microphone, and over the constant 
hubbub of a busy night club. He plays 
strongly, with plenty of bounce and con- 
fidence, and an occasional dirty note (but 
only if you ask him). He has no trouble 
keeping up with the tempo on the faster 
numbers, unlike many other ‘‘name”’ 
trombonists. 


Jimmy has made records with Fats Waller 
and Morris’ Hot Babies (Victor, 1927) ; 
King Oliver (Vocalion, Brunswick, and 
Victor, 1927-31) ; Clarence Williams (Vocal- 
ion, 1928, he says; also in 1931 with the 
Bingie Madison band); Jimmie Johnson 
(Victor 38099); Willie Bryant; Benny 
Carter ; Luis Russell ; Joe Steele (Victor 
38066) ; Louis Armstrong (Decca, 1935-37) ; 
Ella Fitzgerald ; All Star Stompers (trans- 
cribed from Blesh’s 1947 air show) ; Dan 
Burley ; Mutt Carey ; Punch Miller ; Bill 
Davison; Tony Parenti; Henry Allen ; 
Bob Wilber ; and Sidney Bechet. He does 
not recall what his very first record date was, 
but is positive he never recorded behind any 


blues singers, or with Jelly Roll Morton. 
Here’s wishing continued success to the 
grand little guy who blows the big trombone. 


BANDS AND PERSONNELS. 


The Lionel Howard Band, Capitol Palace (later known 
as the Saratoga Club), 1923: Howard, trumpet ; 
Archey, trombone; Prince Robinson, clarinet and 
tenor saxophone; James ‘Bob’ Robinson, clarinet 
and alto saxophone; Cliff Jackson, piano; Garfield 
Carter, banjo; Frank Smith, bass; Dewey Beasley, 
drums. 

The band at Ed Small’s on 5th Avenue, 1924: Louis 
Metcalfe, trumpet; Archey, trombone; Pete De- 
Congis, clarinet and saxophone ; Sam Davis, piano ; 
Walter Johnson, drums. Metcalfe (?) was later replaced 
by Albert DeCongis. 

One year on the road with the ‘‘ Lucky Sambo ”’ 
show, 1925-26: Ray Conn, trumpet; Archey, trom- 
bone; ‘‘ Yey Yo’’ (Carmelo Jejo?), clarinet; Ed 
Campbell, alto saxophone ; Cordy Williams, violin ; 
Arthur Gibbs, piano ; Chink Johnson, bass ; Romain 
Burke, drums. 

Three to four months on the road with ‘* Tan Town 
_ Revue,”’ until it folded, 1926 : unknown person- 
nel. 

Edgar Hayes’ pit band, Alhambra Theatre ; for one 
year, 1926-27: Leonard Davis, trumpet; Archey, 
trombone ; Ed Campbell, saxophone ; Hayes, piano ; 
Frank Smith, bass; George ‘ Dinah’ Taylor, drums ; 
and perhaps others. 

Two years at the Bamboo Inn, first with Ed Campbell’s 
Orchestra: Herbert Branch, Jack Wilson, trumpets ; 
Archey, trombone ; Ed Campbell, alto saxophone ; 
Thomas Hodges, tenor saxophone; Arthur Gibbs, 
piano; Frank Smith, bass; Romain Burke, drums. 
Later with the Henry Shapiro Band: Jack Wilson, 
Otis Johnson, trumpets ; Archey, trombone ; Charlie 
Holmes, alto saxophone ; Greely Walton, tenor saxo- 
phone ; Joe Steele, piano; Shapiro, guitar; Frank 
Smith, bass ; Gerald Hobson, drums. Finally with the 
Joe Steele Orchestra : Jack Wilson, Ward Pinkett (for 
a short while, replaced by Langson Curl), trumpets ; 
Archey, trombone ; Charlie Holmes, alto saxophone ; 
Harry Carney, tenor saxophone; Steele, piano ; 
Frank Smith, bass ; and others. 

Charlie Skeets Orchestra, Balconnades, about 1929 
or 30: unknown personnel. 
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sheen the brief Christmas respite, back 

we go to the technicalities of music as 
applied to jazz. Quite a few points from past 
articles remain to be cleared up, apart from 
the ocean of further theoretical matters as 
yet undiscussed. 

In the first article (June, 1951) | asked 
readers to play on the piano a chord of C:— 
the notes being C, E and G. Then, | added, 
‘* with your other hand play any of the black 
notes between C and G, and strike the chord 
at the same time.” 

‘*That’s the kind of note that makes you 
wince when some excited jazzman plays it by 
mistake, and now you know why—because 
the rhythm section is playing your chord 
(C, E, G,) and it would be nicer if the soloist 
were to play one of those notes, too.”’ 

Now that remark is not quite true in its 
fullest implication, and in the following 
paragraph | reserved the right to return to 
the subject at a later date. It implies, after all, 
that ideally speaking the soloist should play 
either C, E or G, when the rhythm section is 
giving him a chord of C, E, G. If a soloist 
were to do that, his work would be remark- 
ably dull ; consisting, as it did, only of notes 
‘* on the chord,”’ and of no ‘* Passing Notes.”’ 

Passing notes are simply notes which are 
not found in the basic chord. If, on a chord 
of C-E-G, a soloist played in succession E, F 
and G, the passing note would be F, since 
both E and G are in the chord. Even if the 
note F were played simultaneously with the 
chord it would sound reasonably satisfactory, 
because the tune would seem to be on its way 
from E to G, via F. 

The interesting thing about strict musical 
laws on paper is that they are always borne 
out by the way they sound in practice. The 
student tumbles to this fact quite early on in 
his work ; after ferreting out what some dry 
old musicologist means by: ‘“‘It is not 
permissible for a chord of the sub-mediant 
minor in its root position to resolve on a 
chord of the dominant in its first inversion,” 
he goes to the piano, plays it, and says: 
‘* Well, of course ! It even sounds wrong !”’ 

Therefore, the ‘‘rightness’’ of tune E, 
F, G, played against a chord of C, E, G, is not 
only a matter of musical law, but of aural 
comfort as well. But supposing a musician 
wants, for some reason, to produce aural 
discomfort, can he not play D sharp, F sharp, 
G, against a chord of C, E, G? 

The answer is one which is important for 
all jazz students to grasp, from Morton 
enthusiasts to Kenton fans. Can Jelly Roll 


THE OTHER SIDE OF 


By STEVE RACE. 


Morton, a great man in his line so they tell 
me, create his own laws, since he created so 
much of jazz ? 


Let’s take a parallel. If | have invented a 
new system of spelling, | am quite within my 
rights in printing the following: ‘‘ This 
maggazeen has offises in Amerrika and 
Cannader.’’ My spelling system would be 
entirely new. But what about this ?— 
‘* This magazine has offices in America and 
Cannader.’’ That’s rather different. It would 
be fair enough to assume that I was intending 
to use the customary system of spelling, but 
just didn’t know any better than to write 
Cannader.”’ 


It’s the same with music. Anyone who 
wants to can create a totally new set of laws. 
Hindemith did ; and though people doubted 
the value of his work, no one doubted his 
right. The trouble is that jazzmen’s laws are 
not new ; they consist almost entirely of the 
old ones, with a handful of unorthodox ideas 
thrown in. 

Let us say that Morton makes a 3-minute 
solo record of Storeyville Blues. (Don’t dash 
to your files; it doesn’t exist.) For 2 
minutes 55 seconds he obeys the time- 
honoured laws of diatonic music. For the 
remaining five seconds he disobeys the laws. 
| submit that he has not invented a new law ; 
in the context he has simply disobeyed an 
old one, and the musician has a right to say : 
‘* Morton is wrong there.”’ 


We take this opportunity of thanking all our 
customers for the terrific support they have 
given us during the past year. 


Our NEW YEAR RESOLUTION will be to 
give the best service, and supply the jazz 
records YOU want most, be they Foreign or 
Rare, New or Secondhand. 


We will endeavour to improve our Monthly 
Mailing List, until we feel it is as good as 
you say it is. 
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at 
DOBELL’S 
77 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Members J.R.R.A. 
Record Manager - Douglas Dobell 


(GERrard 4197.) 


Come to us for your jazz Records, and be 
assured of the best service possible. 


THE PICTURE 


The case is hypothetical, of course, and 
might apply to a Garner or a Bud Powell 
solo, or to a contemporary classical-style 
composition in the straight field. The point 
is that in certain circumstances the theoretic- 
ally enlightened musician has a right to judge 
even a jazz performance on strictly theoretical 
grounds, so long as jazzmen continue volun- 
tarily to obey 99% of the theoretical laws. 


If traditional jazz had devised its own 
harmonic basis, instead of using that of the 
hymn books, the theorists would have had 
no grounds for complaint. That is why it is 
possible to analyse the notes of an Arm- 
strong, Lewis, Beiderbecke or Parker solo 
according to musical rules laid down centuries 
before jazz was born, and why even the 
musician who has no feeling for jazz has the 
right to criticise a jazz performance in every- 
thing but ‘‘feel.’’ If we use his laws, he has 
the right to point out when they are broken. 


Certain notes, then, are quite definitely 
permissible, and others not permissible, in 
a certain musical context. | hope to go into 
that question more deeply in a later article. 
Meanwhile, if you’re interested in downright 
mistakes, you'll find one in the first cornet 
break (near the start) of Grandpa’s Spells. 
Either Mitchell or Morton is wrong, though 
it’s hard to say which. There’s another in the 
fifth bar of the clarinet solo. (Incidentally, 
Simeon’s famous long note solo in Doctor Jazz 
is a good example of avoiding a wrong note at 
the last available moment ; Simeon generally 
knows his stuff.) 


There are a couple of whoppers in Bunk’s 
Darktown Strutters Ball : George Lewis, 14th 
and 16th bars of the clarinet solo. As a matter 
of fact, no one in the band is quite clear about 
the right chord at those points. Lewis’s solo 
in Snag It, based on the blues chords which 
everyone might be expected to know, could 
be described not so much as a collection of 
clangers as a whole set of tubular bells. One 
doesn’t really need to look any further. 


Let me hasten to add one final remark. | 
am not “ up to my old tricks ’’ : poking fun 
at traditional jazz. Nor am | disputing the 
spirit or ‘‘ feel ’’ of George Lewis & Co., or 
that great jazz can still result despite a few 
wrong notes here and there. | am saying, 
however, that there are positively right and 
positively wrong notes in jazz, just as in any 
other kind of music. And it isn’t only the 
much maligned British revivalist musicians 
who hit on the wrong ones. 
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it is time to send our New Year's 
greetings across the Atlantic. As you 
must know, these monthly glimpses from the 
far away land of jazz are contrived well ahead 
of the actual publication date ; but, though 
this writing pre-dates 1952's natality by some 
five weeks, we find it very easy to impart a 
few thoughts in keeping with the New Year’s 
spirit. We bear tidings regarding a sparkling 
record release that should provide happy 
evenings throughout the coming year in the 
homes of record collectors all over the world. 
The happy contribution comes in the form 
of a gift parcel from Columbia Records bear- 
ing four 12-in long playing platters — the 
most recent addition to Columbia’s series of 
‘* Golden Era ’’ re-issues of great jazz record- 
ings. On the heels of *‘ The Louis Armstrong 
Story,’’ a similar venture mentioned here a 
few issues ago, Columbia, through the gentle 
nudging of Mr. George Avakian, has seen fit 
to launch the set that carries ‘the exciting 
banner : ‘‘ The Bessie Smith Story.”’ In four 
volumes, tracing the blues empress’ recording 
career through several interesting periods, 
Bessie Smith Story scores a solid 
victory for those of us who have championed 
Mighty Bessie for many years. 

Volume | (Columbia LP 503) includes the 
famed Down Hearted Blues, Bessie’s initial 
record release dating back to February 17, 
1923. The familiar old blue label number 
3044 is still easily located almost thirty years 
later, due to the huge quantities in which the 
disc was pressed. This was the disc that 
launched a prolific recording career that was 
to eventually produce some 160 brilliant 
sides, spanning the decade between this 
historic session and her last date in 1933. 

Only three of the dozen tunes in the first 
volume are without the sincere accompani- 
ment of Louis Armstrong. In Jailhouse Blues, 
Bessie sings her own comfortable lyrics. 
(‘‘ Thirty days in jail with my back turned to 
the wail ’’). The remaining non-Louis item— 
one especially welcomed in these quarters 
since it fills one of those irritating ‘‘ bald 
spots ’’ on our Bessie Smith shelf — offers 
some interesting bar room fiddle by one 
Robert Robins on Ticket Agent Ease Your 
Window Down (‘‘ cuz my man done quit me 
and tryin’ to leave this town ’’). 

The remaining tunes in Volume |, reaffirm 
our often considered theory that Louis and 
Big Charlie Green are perhaps the greatest 
blues accompanists on record. Trombonist 
Green’s finest work can be heard here on 
several previously unavailable sides including 
4 Ain’t Gonna Play No Second Fiddle, J. C. 


The American Jazz Scene 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


BESSIE SMITH. 


Holmes Blues and our particular favourite, 
Nashville Woman's Blues. On the latter, 
listen especially for Charlie Green’s few bars 
following Bessie’s : ‘‘. . . down where they 


strut their stuff !’’ Our battered copy can 
now be pastured after providing many hours 
of joy. 


Of the balance, only Sobbin’ Hearted Blues 
has not been available before. New process- 
ing has created clearer copies of the familiar 
St. Louis Blues, Careless Love and Cold in Hand 
Blues. Good Old Wagon continues to please 
after hundreds of hearings, notably for Louis’ 
punctuation as Bessie shouts, ‘* No need to 
cry ... and make big joke... ”’ 

Due to space limitations (coupled with the 
fact that our review parcel contained only 
three of the four LPs) we’ll skip volume II 
this issue and peruse the very interesting 
third volume, ‘‘ Bessie Smith, with Joe 
Smith and Fletcher Henderson’s Hot Six ’’ 
(Columbia LP 505). 

HENDERSON PERIOD. 

During October of 1927, Bessie recorded 

the plaintive Dyin’ By The Hour Blues (not 


JAMES P. JOHNSON. 
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included in this set). This recording date 
brought to an end a period during which she 
associated herself with Fletcher Henderson 
and various members of the popular Hender- 
son band. After that date, only a few 
scattered sides with Charlie Green followed 
to remind us of this great period of Bessie’s 
career. In Volume Ill of ‘* The Bessie Smith 
Story,’’ Avakian again chose 12 sides that best 
display Bessie’s accompanists — in this case 
Charlie Green and trumpeter Joe Smith. In 
his inspiring album notes, Avakian calls to our 
attention the interesting fact that Bessie and 
Joe Smith (not related) were linked together 
in death as well as life. In addition to sharing 
a common name, reaching pinnacles of success 
during the same period, and seemingly exert- 
ing tremendous influence upon one another 
— Joe’s death on December 2, 1937, occurred 
just a month after the vibrant voice of his 
recording partner sang its last note. 

The Henderson era saw Bessie altering her 
tune selection to include several commercial 
numbers. Evidently an early-day ‘* Avakian ”’ 
chose to thrust Bessie upon the larger white 
market rather than confine her efforts to the 
Negro trade. This unknown executive 
probably encountered severe opposition 
since Cakewalking Babies and At The Christmas 
Ball were not issued until Columbia’s re- 
issue programme of the pre-war years — also 
piloted by friend Avakian. Even then, the 
Christmas Ball release was of such a short 
duration most collectors found it as difficult 
to locate as many vintage issues. We have 
always offered silent thanks to whoever was 
responsible for Bessie’s abrupt change of 
repertoire, as this allows us to fairly weigh 
the merits of her voice against any popular 
vocalist’s. Surely her thrilling versions of 
Hot Time In Old Town Tonight and Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band should rate a lofty position atop 
the heap of records that have carried these 
familiar titles. After You’ve Gone, which 
probably would stand alongside St. Louis 
Blues as far as recorded versions are concern- 
ed, is still another example of Bessie’s ability 
to interpret a pop lyric in a style that furrows 
deep into the surface of the song. On Hot 
Time you will notice some obvious espirit de 
corps within the Henderson group that 
closely approaches a New Orleans sound, 
with Joe Smith's virile horn pushing all the 
way. 

Among the other better known sides 
included in Volume Ill, you will renew 
acquaintance with such great Bessielogical 
standbys as Yellow Dog (Avakian translates 
the folk-slang expressions that have plagued 
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many a listener in the past), Baby Doll, 
Money Blues, Lost Your Head, One And Two 
Blues, and the appealing Young Woman's 
Blues. Muddy Water, one of the few second 
master items is issued from the rarer, seldom 
heard take—a fact that should interest 
those who collect every recorded version by 
Miss Smith. 
“EMPTY 

Volume IV, ‘* Bessie Smith with James P. 
Johnson and Charlie Green’’ (Columbia 
LP 506) slowly unwraps the period that 
produced the most exciting of the many 
Bessie Smith records. Continuing the Charlie 
Green era begun in Volume Il, such well- 
known items as Trombone Cholly and Empty Bed 
Blues should arrive in time to replace the 
worn copies now reposing in most collections; 
while the rare Long Old Road and Shipwreck 
Blues, issued during the sparse depression 
days when record sales were at an all-time 
low, will help round-out a cross section of 
Bessie’s career that allowed only three more 
recordings after the 1931 Shipwreck date. 
Send Me To The ’Lectric Chair from the 
Trombone Cholly session is another item most 
of us have been seeking. 

At this point, Volume IV happily plunges us 
into the James P. Johnson period, wherein 
Bessie receives the best piano support any 
blues singer ever had. James P.’s integrated 
accompaniment on such classics as Back Water 
Blues and Preachin’ The Blues are well known. 
Blue Spirit Blues, perhaps the bluest of all 
blues, and He’s Got Me Goin’ are standouts 
that should not be overlooked in our haste 
to cram all this information into the space 
allotted us. A pair of semi-gospel tunes, 
Moan You Moaners and Andy Razaf’s On 
Revival Day, the most stirring of the entire 
set, complete Volume IV. 

We seldom devote an entire column to one 
record release ; but, being a charter member 
of the  (‘‘ Bessie 
Smith is The Best Damn Vocalist on Record 
Society ’’) it seemed that ‘‘ The Bessie 
Smith Story ’’ by Columbia should receive 
the plaudits of those of us who are in a posi- 
tion to publicly shout *‘ hurrah.”’ 

On the debit side, the only thought that 
comes to mind involves a few of the tunes 
selected. They are all great, mind you, but 
from a purely selfish point of view, we would 
have preferred to see a few more of the 
hitherto unavailable items in place of the 
inevitable Empty Bed, St. Louis Blues, Money 
Blues, etc. However, viewing the matter 
from a strictly commercial angle (as Columbia 
must) it does seem logical to include a 
peppering of the tunes that have provided 
profit in the past — to help assure a success- 
ful release in this latest re-issue programme. 
Obviously the LP series is aimed at the new 
collector rather than we who have contri- 
buted to the company’s larder during earlier 
campaigns. 

Back on the credit page, we should include 


EDITORIAL. 


VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR TO 
ALL OF YOU. 


And what a year the one that has just 
run out was, to be sure! In addition to 
more and more local bands being 
formed, dissolved and generally shuffled 
around, the record companies (we refer 
to those smaller concerns) went hay- 
wire. Records came at us from all 
angles ; good records, bad records and 
a great many indifferent records. There 
were so many that it almost looked as 
though the companies were being paid 
to utilize a surplus stock of shellac and 
get rid of it at any price. 

Let us hope that in 1952 there will be 
a return to sanity and that there will be 
fewer issues, but of a much higher 
quality, both musically and materially. 

Surely the time has come when the 
smaller companies can forsake the 
rather dubious practice of issuing 
records on ‘“‘ name value” only. It is 
all very well to issue a record under a 
famous name, for there are bound to be 
a few hundred country buyers who have 
to do their ordering by post, and will be 
caught. But is it cricket ? We hardly 
think so. 

All these smaller gramophone con- 
cerns are run by people who know their 
jazz. They know what is really worthy 
of issue and what on the other hand may 
sell by the name on the label, but which 
is musically quite unworthy. 

We know this accusational hat will not 
fit you all by a long way, but we also 
know many of you will agree that there 
is a lot of truth in what we say. So play 
the game you cads, and the best of New 
Years to you all. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

We should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our very sincere 
thanks to all our long suffering contribu- 
tors, both intermittent and regular. 
May they all, and especially Messrs. 
Davis, Grey Clarke, Stewart-Baxter, 
Levin, Disley, Lightly (not forgetting 
Mrs. Politely), Mallows, Race, Rust and 
Tanner, find the New Year brings them 
everything they wish themselves. 

Without them, this magazine could 
not have carried on. We hope it has 
been worth-while, for seldom can so 


many people have worked for so little. 
THE EDITORS. 


praise for clarity of reproduction, beauty of 
the cover design, and above all — the 
masterful manner in which the Avakian- 
Columbia team has launched ‘‘ The Bessie 
Smith Story.”’ 


Happy New Year ! 


J.R.R.A. SHOPS ARE ALL 
ESTABLISHED 
JAZZ SPECIALISTS. 


WRITE OR CALL :— 
HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD. 
79, Vicar Lane, Leeds. 


ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORES, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 
MODERN MESSAGES, 

9, Piccadilly-Arcade, 
London, S.W. I. 
MASTERCRAFT, 

4 Soho Street, 

Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 

J. F. SUTTON, 

89, Crane St. Salisbury. 
ROLO RADIO, 

368, Lea Bridge Road, 
Leyton, E. 10. 

REGO RADIO, 

62, Hare St., Woolwich, S.E. 18. 
GOODCHILDS (NOTTINGHAM) LTD. 
172/4, Arkwright St., 
Nottingham. 

COLLET’S MANCHESTER BOOKSHOP 
— LTD. — 

36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 
HESSYS LTD., 

18/20, Manchester St., Liverpool 1. 
VOGUE RECORD SHOP, 
100, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W. 16. 


DOUG DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 2. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 2. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E. 6. 
TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
Kensington, S.W. 7. 


ERIC HEATH 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


JAZZ RECORD 

RETAILERS 

ASSOCIATION 


23, THOMAS STREET, S.E. 18. 


WoOOlwich 3631 
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ECENTLY a book has been published 
that every follower of this column should 
read. Ethel Waters, former blues singer and 
now a famous star of stage and screen, has 
written the story of her life (‘‘ His Eye Is On 
The Sparrow.’”’ W. H. Allen, 12/6d.). The 
younger reader may be surprised to learn 
that in the days before she became known toa 
wider public as an actress of great ability, 
Miss Waters was a singer of blues and jazz 
songs. Nevertheless, all through the 
twenties ’’ she was recording some fine 
sides accompanied by many great jazzmen of 
that time. Such rare sides as Shake That Thing 
with Pearl Wright on piano (Co 14116), Go 
Back Where You Stayed Last Night/Down Home 
Blues with Joe Smith on cornet (Co 14093) 
and West End Blues/Organ Grinder Blues 
accompanied by Clarence Williams (Co 14365) 
contain some good singing by Ethel. In view 
of all this, it is hardly surprising that her book 
includes many passages of jazz interest. She 
has much to say about Fletcher Henderson 
(for so long her accompanist) and members 
of his band, and there is a fine piece about 
Bessie Smith ; ‘‘ Bessie’s shouting brought 
worship wherever she worked. She was 
getting fifty to seventy-five dollars a week, 
big money for our kind of work. The money 
thrown to her brought this to a couple of 
hundred dollars a week. Bessie, like an opera 
singer, carried her own claque with her. 
These plants in the audience were paid to 
throw up coins and bills to get the apprecia- 
tion money going without delay the moment 
she had finished her first number. And if 
Bessie ordered it, her followers would put 
the finger on you and run you right off the 
stage and out of sight, maybe forever.’’ | feel 
that the rest of her account of Bessie Smith is 
rather coloured by professional bias, but | 
found her description of this great singer 
enthralling. | am a little uneasy concerning 
what she has to say about Henderson. Miss 
Waters writes: ‘‘| kept having arguments 
with Fletcher Henderson about the way he 
was playing my accompaniments. Fletcher, 
though a fine arranger and a brilliant band 
leader, leans more to the classical side. On 
that tour Fletcher wouldn’t give me what | 
call ** the-damn-it-to-hell bass,” that chump- 
chump stuff that real jazz needs.’’ If one is to 
take Miss Waters literally it would appear 
that Henderson learnt all there was to learn 
about jazz from her. | seem to hear Jelly Roll 
and old Bunk talking ! However, be that as it 
may, Ethel Waters has written a magnificent 
autobiography. She has been frank and has 


PREACHIN’ 


STE WART-BAXTER 


By 
DERRICK 


not pulled her punches. Born under circum- 
stances which would have frightened the 
average child into a state of mental instability 
she has fought her way to the top of her 
chosen profession. She has experienced all 
the horrors of racial prejudice, and this | fear, 
has left her bitter. Miss Waters would deny 
this charge, but the bitterness can be plainly 
felt in many passages in the book. One can 
only feel shame and anger when one reads 
of the treatment her race has received at the 
hands of white men and women. Man’s 
inhumanity to man passes all belief at times. 
Miss Water’s book will delight and anger all 
who read it. To the jazz lover there is much 
of interest and | think it should form a part of 
any collection dealing with the story of our 
music. 


LEAD BELLY. 


So many readers have asked for bigger 
coverage of blues records in the column to 
supplement that already contained in the 
review section of this magazine, that | have 
approached the various companies. Most of 
them have agreed to co-operate (for which 
many thanks). In future all important blues 
issues will be reviewed briefly in ‘‘ Preachin’ 
The Blues.”’ 

Melodisc has issued some very interesting 
sides recently. Leadbelly’s John Henry/On A 
Monday (Melodisc 1187) is certainly worth 
everyone's attention. Huddie swings along 
nicely on the famous folk song John Henry, 
with Sonny Terry’s harmonica providing 
plenty of atmosphere. The backing is a prison 
song which is new to me. It is rapidly becom- 
ing a favourite. Leadbelly at his best was a 
wonderful folk artist, and these two sides are 
among the best of his later recordings. 

Also on the same label is Lonnie Johnson’s 
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THE BLUES 


In Love Again/Blues For Everybody (Melodisc 
1186). Johnson differs greatly from such 
earthy singers as Leadbelly. His style is 
smooth, and of late, he has become rather 
sophisticated. However, he is still a very 
charming singer at times. Love Again is | fear, 
not one of his greatest sides, being aimed | 
suspect at a more commercial market. The 
reverse is a very different matter. Lonnie is 
accompanied by that very fine blues pianist 
Blind John Davis. This is a non-vocal side and 
features Davis in a long and truly magnificent 
solo. Here is modern blues piano at its very 
best. Blind John has been providing accom- 
paniments for numerous singers for some 
years and has never had the recognition he 
so richly deserves. This side should go a long 
way towards putting him in the Hall of Fame. 
Guitarists will find Johnson’s solo very much 
to their liking. Lonnie has always been one 
of the very greatest on this instrument. 


Perhaps the most interesting disc from 
Melodisc for some time is Chicago Bill singing 
Keep Your Hands Off/Stump Blues (Melodisc 
1191). Those of my readers who heard Big 
Bill Broonzy at his recent Kingsway Hall 
concerts will have no difficulty in identifying 
Chicago Bill ! Broonzy sang Hands Off at both 
concerts and it was one of his best medium 
tempo blues songs. Stump Blues is a fine side 
with Bill singing with great feeling. ‘‘ Lawd, 
I’m sittin’ on this old stump, I’ve got a 
worried mind ’’ sings Broonzy and immediate- 
ly sets the mood for his song. | need hardly add 
that this blues, like all Broonzy numbers, has 
that touch of originality, steeped in the 
tradition of folk song, that is such a feature of 
this great artist’s work. This record is one 
to treasure and will never grow stale with 
repetition. 

* * * * 

| think when the history of blues is written 
(and some day it must be) two names will be 
right at the top of the female side of the art. 
Ma Rainey and Bessie Smith are the greatest 
women singers of them all. Until recent years 
Ma Rainey has been only a name to most of us. 
Now, thanks to the private labels, she is well 
represented in the British lists. It is unfortun- 
ate that the recording in the days of her 
greatness was so poor. Ma never had the 
advantage of the fine Columbia studios, all her 
work being done on the Paramount label. 
However, we can hear enough to prove that 
her reputation as a singer was deserved. Jazz 


Collector has once again obtained some sides . 


for issue which show her in various moods. 
All titles are beautifully sung (and there are 
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fine solos by Tommy Ladnier on most). It 
would be best to list them in numerical 


order. Lucky Rock/These Dogs of Mine (J.C. 
L78), Honey Where You Been So Long/Ma 
Rainey’s Mystery Record (J. C. L82), Slave To 
The Blues /My Babe Blues (J. C. L87). Both L78 
and L82 contain some nice Ladnier and are 
quite well recorded. J.C. L87 has members 
of the Fletcher Henderson band with 
“Smack ’’ himself at the piano and Joe 
Smith on cornet. Unfortunately this is not a 
good recording. Ma Rainey sounds miles away 
from the studio and one has to have a very 
keen ear to catch what is going on. All of 
which is a pity, for Joe Smith was right on 
form ; his work in the background being 
delightful. Constant playing will accustom 
the ear to the very archaic recording and in 
time the disc will grow to be a favourite, but 
it is only fair to warn the reader that he will 
find the going tough at first. It is astonishing 
how, with the course of time, one can pick 
up all that would appear to be missing when 
the disc was first played. L78 and L82 can be 
bought with safety. 

Before leaving these early recordings | 
would recommend all admirers of Tommy 
Ladnier’s playing to buy Ida Cox’s Worried 
Mama Blues/Mama Do Shee Blues on Jazz 
Collector L76. Tommy sounds astonishingly 
like Louis Armstrong on these titles. Ida Cox 
is one of those singers one either likes or 
detests. | find her rather limited but 
attractive in small doses. 

* * * * 


One of the finest of the lesser known blues 
singers is Robert Johnson who recorded 
many sides for the American Vocalion label 
some years ago. Index To Jazz lists eight 
sides, but in addition to these my files show 
the following. There may be more : 

Vo 03416 Kind Hearted Woman Blues/Terraplane 


Blues. 
Milk Cow’s Calf Blues/Malted Milk Blues. 


Vo 03723 Stones In My Passway (DAL 377)/I'm A 
Steady Rollin’ Man (DAL 378). 

Vo 04002 — Blues/Stop Breakin’ Down 

Vo 04108 i Queen of Spades/Me And The Devil 
ues. 

Vo 04630 Love In Vain Blues/Preachin’ The Blues 

Vo 03345 Last Fair Deal Gone/32-30 Blues 

Vo 03623 Hell Hound Blues/From Four Until Late. 


* * * 


Information on the Varsity Race List, 
which | printed in serial form in the column, 
comes along very, very slowly, but gradually 
the gaps begin to fill up. For example, the 
identity of Mae Muff (Vrs 6053) is no longer 
a mystery. This artist’s real name is Mae 
Glover, and the piano man is James Parker. 
Second title (Big Gun Blues) was originally on 
Champion as Forty-Four Blues. 

J. E. H. Stork, of Hull, writes on the 
subject of Red Horse (1721) Vrs 6011 by the 
Down South Boys. Says Mr. Stork: ‘‘l 
have this disc, and believe it may be from 
Paramount 13052, The Red Horse And Its 
Rider, by Black Billy Sunday (Calvin P. Dixon). 
Unfortunately | have never heard or seen 
Para 13052 or any other Dixon recordings, so 
| am unable to say definitely whether these 
discs are the same, or whether it is Dixon on 
Vrs 6011. | am also without the matrix 
numbers of Para 13052.”’ 

““ However, the preacher on the Varsity 
does state twice that his subject is The Red 
Horse And Its Rider which fits in very nicely 
with the extended title on the Para (per 
Jazz Directory).”’ 

I think Mr. Stork has something here. Can 
any reader confirm or deny this theory ? 
Forward Messrs. Davis and Clarke. 

John Van Praagh, of Kensington, thinks that 
the Scarce Crow on Vrs 6024 sounds very like 
Butterbeans of Butterbeans and Susie fame. 
‘*| have definitely heard this voice before ”’ 
writes John. | have never heard of Butter- 
beans recording for any other company than 
Okeh (and matrix numbers 16610 and 16622 
do not tie up with Okeh). However, the fact 


remains, that voice is familiar to me. Once 
again | ask who is (or was) The Scarce Crow ? 

Before we leave this mysterious artist t 
would like to add that those collectors who 
like Jabbo Smith will hear some of his best 
trumpet on the disc in question. A most 
underrated player, Mr. Smith. Jabbo could 
also sing the blues in no uncertain fashion. 
The June issue of ‘* Discophile ’’ contains a 
very fine Jabbo Smith discography by Dave 
Cable, who is a great Jabbo enthusiast. 

* * * * - 

When writing about the Big Bill Broonzy 
concerts | had some harsh words for Alan 
Lomax’s announcing — my criticism had 
nothing personal behind it. It is with great 
pleasure that | now pay my humble tribute 
to him for his truly wonderful series which 
has just concluded on the Third Programme 
of the B.B.C. ‘The Art of the Negro’’ 
could be justly titled ‘‘ The Art of Alan 
Lomax.’’ His beautiful presentation coupled 
with his profound knowledge, made this 
series the finest ever to be presented on the 
British air. | implore the B.B.C. to retain 
Alan for more of the same type of programme. 

TAILPIECE. 

““SUGAR CHILE ROBINSON AND 
COUNT BASIE (The World-famous Baby 
Pianist).’” From advert in The Manchester 
Evening News. Kindly sent me by Alan 
Stevens and Harry Giltrap. Basie | presume, 
has now reached his second childhood ! 


Vo 03665 
PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong - Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - - Josh White 


10d. each plus 2d. postage. 
3/4d. for any four, post free. 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—1/9 per Copy, post free. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Articles - Discography - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
15/6 per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1950. 
Limited supply only—15/6 each, post free. 


For your Jazz Library. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New Readers— 

6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/<- 

3 ” ” ” ” ” nd 3/9 
each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 
7/6 per year. 
Trial Copy - 6d. post free. 
(we can now accept ads. for insertion in the 
RECORD EXCHANGE. Rates: 1 Page (80 lines) 
25/-; 4 Page (40 lines) 15/-) 


Assorted U.S, Jazz Magazines—Profusely Illustrated 
Two for 2/3d., post free. 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published monthly by New Orleans Jazz Club. 
15/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 

Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy Bolden’s Blues. 
The Crave. The Naked Dance. Frog-l-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. 
If You Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/= each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating ‘‘ Jazz Notes ”’) 
4issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines = 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires, 
18/- per year. 
Trial Copy = 1/- post free. 


J.J. Publications, 28, Ladbroke Square, London, W. 11. 
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Notebook of a Nonconformist. 

Two 12-in. LP’s made at a Louis Armstrong 
concert would be enough, or as good as a 
feast, you might think. But Decca DL 8037-38 
are somewhat dissatisfying, for there is 
insufficient Louis on them and too much of 
the supporting musicians. Far too much 
Teagarden, for instance. We know about 
Jack’s lazy, casual charm, and that trombone 
tone, but we don’t really see him with Louis. 
He sings and plays for too long here. Arvell 
Shaw takes a long and tiring bass solo. 
Bigard’s specialities, despite their mannered 
elegance, seem uninspired. Velma Middleton 
sings a great deal in an unexceptional manner, 
and Dick Cary is at the piano instead of Earl. 
On the other hand, the drum solos by Sidney 
Catlett in Steak Face and Mop Mop are 
marvellous. They are clearly not designed, as 
are most drum solos, to dazzle the eye and 
deafen the ear, and in their comparative 
simplicity they swing most beautifully. Now 
that poor Sid is no longer with us, it is 
fortunate that these solos have been made 
available. In addition, of course, whenever 
Louis sings or plays any tendency to doze is 
at once dispelled. Members of Cult D. (not 
to be confused with Cult B.) will be delighted 
to know that a very satisfactory performance 
of High Society is achieved here. Louis’ vocals 
in Black and Blue and Sunny Side of the Street 
are well recorded and are a joy. Very funny 
is his version of That's My Desire, from which 


we quote these lines : 


I'll feel the touch of your chops 
All wrapped up amongst mine ! 
To hear you whisper low : 

** Doggone, it’s time to go. 
Darlin’, | love you so! ”’ 
That's my desire. 


Or do you think that any humour not of 
Third Programme status is Uncle Tom ? 

We were listening to the Third Programme 
one night and we heard Lomax on the blues. 
It went on for a long time and there were a 
lot of good things in it, but we think he should 
have found room for a shot of Joe Turner, or 
Lips Page, or Cousin Joe, or T-Bone Walker, 
or Wynonie Harris. 


Joe Turner’s Chains of Love seems to have 
been a big hit in the States (Atlantic 939). 
Rather slower than usual, Joe puts this across 
with remarkable power and backs it with a 
mildly amusing, un-lachrymose After My 
Laughter Came Tears. Lips Page, now on 
Victor, adds together in | Wanna Ride Like 
the Cowboys Do three elements which ought 
to be a guarantee of commercial success : 
jazz, shuffle rhythm and cowboy lyrics. For 
all that, it has a kick, but its coupling, Strike 


While the Iron is Hot, is more effective. Good 
tenor as well as Lips’ own fine trumpet to be 
heard on these (50-0129). The dismissal here 
of Wynonie Harris’ recent release as just 
ordinary juke-box blues seemed to us rather 
an error of judgment. Records designed for 
the juke-box are not necessarily bad, artist- 
ically, and Wynonie must certainly be 
regarded as one of the great blues singers of 
today, regardless of his accompaniments and 
certain unsuitable numbers that are foisted 
on him. We can’t recall a record of his that 
we really disliked and a new King coupling of 
Confessin’ the Blues and Bloodshot Eyes rocks 
and rocks. 

Still on the subject of blues singers, we 
must congratulate Tempo on their Blind 
Lemon Jefferson releases. We like the last— 
Rabbit Foot Blues and Shuckin’ Sugar Blues 
(R.46) — as much as any. It is a very good 
thing to have these representative sides of 
one of the best and most influential early blues 
singers. ‘*Play it, Lemon!”’ is likely to 
remain an encouraging cry to guitar players 
for a long time to come. 

Velma Middleton has a coupling under her 
own name on Middle-Tone 001 of Big Mama’s 
Back in Town and Good Bye, Good Luck, Good 
Riddance. The singing is undistinguished, the 
material trite, but the accompaniment by 
Hines, Cozy, Arvell Shaw and Tiny Webb is 
delightful. We think Hines is the best pianist 
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for blues accompaniments we know, as we 
noted a year or so ago when writing of the 
Apollo sides with Betty Roche. Tiny Webb 
plays very exciting guitar and Cozy lays down 
his customary crisp beat. 


Drummers are very important nowadays. 
It has been very amusing to see the unusual 
amount of publicity Duke has been getting in 
The Melody Maker, presumably because of 
the presence of Louis Bellson in the band. As 
we write, we do not know what the reaction 
of Cult B (embracing boppers, modernists, 
progressives, etc.) will be to Hawk Talks, but 
we can state that we take a very dismal view 
of it. The Ellington band seldom sounded less 
like Ellington’s, which we suspect is what 
Cult B wants. If Duke can be made to sound 
like Herman, then victory is theirs. (See the 
observations of Nelson Williams on the sub- 
ject, also in The Melody Maker.) It’s a very 
busy arrangement, with no space for develop- 
ed solos, but with a lot of loud drums. Yet 
the reverse has become our nomination for 
Favourite Record of 1951. 


Fancy Dan was Duke’s name for Sonny 
Greer, and we suppose it has been handed on 
to the new drummer, although this may well 
be a salute in farewell to Sonny. Well, we 
must admit that Bellson sounds wonderful on 
this side. He seems to provide a buoyant 
spring to the whole band. Everything about 
this performance is splendid and surprising. 
The silky tenor which opens and closes the 
proceedings, the original trombone of Britt 
Woodman (we had heard too much of 
Lawrence), the derogatory growling of 
Quentin Jackson, the weird little piano 
passage, the theme and the arrangement, all 
are perfect, and truly in the Ellington 
tradition. 


It would probably be interesting to know 
why Columbia has issued so few of Duke’s 
records over here, and why this important 
one is sneaked out in the Overseas list. We 
feel that E.M.1., like the B.B.C., has little love 
for the jazz audience. Among other recent 
American Columbias by Duke have been 
Monologue (Pretty and the Wolf) and The 
Eighth Veil on 39496, Build that Railroad and 
Love You Madly on 39110. Monologue is aptly 
titled, and Duke himself relates the story of 
the country girl in the wicked city with the 
charm and skill of the born raconteur that he 
is. The backing is a vehicle for Cat Anderson, 
another Trumpet In Spades in effect, and 
unlikely to be played often outside of brass 
circles. Build That Railroad could be great 
with a better singer than Hibbler to handle 
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the vocal parts. Its backing is a lovely number 
with a gorgeous, lush arrangement, mag- 
nificently performed by the band before it 
became ‘‘ star-studded ’’ (vide The Melody 
Maker). 

A number of important Ellington originals 
have been issued in the limited editions of 
the Paris Jazz Society. Here is the band as 
you might hear it at a one-nighter or on the 
air, without quite that amazing precision 
which is usually forthcoming on sessions for 
the major companies, but hardly less enjoy- 
able because of that. No indication of their 
period is given on the labels, but solos by 
such people as Tricky Sam, Cat, Taft and 
Sears serve for rough identification. We 
strongly recommend a 12-in version of Ain’t 
Misbehavin’, a three-chorus trumpet solo by 
the great Harold Baker with beautiful back- 
ground. This is coupled with a somewhat 
Luncefordian Chopsticks and a good Trumpet 
No End (564). Two 12-in. sides of One 
O'Clock Jump, entitled Two O’Clock Jump, are 
of unusual interest since the band is so seldom 
heard on numbers made famous by others. 
The tempo is slower than Basie’s, which 
doesn’t matter during the solos, but when 
they get down to the original riffs on the 
second side it isn’t so effective. Half Past 
Midnight Jump (on 565) is also One O'Clock 
Jump! The routine is the same, but the 
tempo is faster and we think the performance 
is more exciting. This is backed by The 
Mooche with Nance and Tyree. Others by 
Duke on this label are: C Jam Blues and 
Way Low (553), Stomp Caprice and Blues On 
the Down Beat (563), In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree, 1 and 2 (573), Song of the Cotton 
Field and New Orleans Low Down (568), 
Double Check Stomp and Sweet Papa (547). 
The last two are re-issues, the second 
coupling, we believe, having been taken from 
the Velvetone masters. Sweet Mama has 
changed her sex. Jazz Society has also issued 
other valuable originals by Louis, Basie, and 
Ory (with Noone). 

The Johnny Hodges band appears to have 
had a great success with its Castle Rock 
(Mercury 8944). We find it rather un- 
pleasant, the horrible Sears tenor being 
featured extensively. A Sears vogue will 
have all the tenor players slap-tonguing 
again. Jeep’s Blues, on the back, is better, but 
not to be compared with Johnny’s original 
1938 version. 

Before departing Ellington districts, we 
note in the first volume of Charles Delaunay’s 
new Hot Discography a couple of items by 
Cat Anderson previously unknown to us : 
Cat’s In the Alley and Caruba (Gotham 174), 
Black Eyed Blues and Home Town Stomp 
(Gotham 177). We should be glad to hear 
about these from anyone who has them, 
because we like Cat’s Apollos very much. 
Vol. | of the new Delaunay, incidentally, takes 
you from A to Byas. The type and lay-out are 
good and the arrangement strictly alpha- 


betical. A new departure is the inclusion of 
biographical data, which should be helpful 
for newcomers to the jazz scene. Now that 
Jazz Directory has some competition, we 
hope it may not be long before we again have 
an up-to-date discography from A to Z in 
our hands. 
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Vive les Reines ! 
Results in the first JAZZ JOURNAL poll 


to establish readers’ six favourite ballerinas 


were as follows : 
1. Margot Fonteyn. 
2. Svetlana Beriosova. 
3. Beryl Grey. 
4. Violetta Elvin. 
5. Jacqueline Moreau 
6. Margaret Hill. 


Next year we will organize a poll to decide 
about male dancers too! Did you dig that 
terrific tall cat with Pearl Primus 2? We think 
Charles Blackwell is the name to remember. 
What a shame this excellent little company 
had such poor publicity ! (Excellent except 
for those bloody calypsos ! ) 

(We shall not tolerate any further ‘‘material”’ 
of this kind from you.—EDS.) 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS HOT FIVE. 
Gut Bucket Blues/Yes, I’m In The Barrel. 
(Columbia DB2978). 

Two further fine releases from the N.F.J.O. 
record poll. These have been long overdue 
for issue in this country, and | need hardly 
tell you that they are up to the highest 
standard of the wonderful Hot Fives. 


Recorded in Chicago on 12th November, 
1925, both sides are full to the brim with 
genuine, vintage jazz. 


Barrel, after an opening chorus by Louis, 
really swings on down. Solos by Dodds and 
Ory lead to some wonderful ensemble 
playing with slashing breaks from the 
2 Armstrong trumpet. 


The reverse is full of fine hokum in true 
New Orleans fashion. 
band in turn for solos and winds up the pro- 
ceedings with a wonderful solo chorus, and 
an extraordinary blue coda in the best 
Armstrong tradition. 

Run along and get this quick ! 

S.T. 

CHRIS BARBER’S WASHBOARD 

WONDERS. 
Everybody Loves My Baby/Whoop It Up. 
(Esquire 10-180). 

Everything has been laid on here to make 
these sound as oldie worldie as is humanly 
possible — even the recording. 


Actually this little band has a good idea of 
what this type of jazz was all about. The 
accent was on rhythm in the washboard 
bands, and these local lads have certainly 
tried to emulate the general beat, even if the 
swing is missing. 

Both Ben Cohen and Alec Revell, on cornet 
and clarinet respectively, sound rather 
insecure, but the rhythm section of Ferdi 
Favager, banjo ; Brian Lawes, washboard ; 
and Chris Barber on bass give them a rock- 
steady foundation. 


| prefer Whoop It Up to the reverse. To- 
wards the end this side really gets the genuine 
noise, and the boys play with no little swing. 
Incidentally, | see that this tune was composed 
by Jackson—surely not the well-known 
Jackson ? 


S.T. 


TITO BURNS SEXTET. 
Euphoria/I Can’t Get Started. 
(Melodisc 1179). 
A Lesson In Bop/Breaking Point. 
(Esquire 10-183). 
First side follows very much in the Ventura 
= footsteps, but is very well played, and notable 
é for the full sound that this small group always 


Louis calls on all the . 


manages to achieve. It features a unison scat 
vocal by Terry Devon and Burns, and has some 
good drumming by Derek Price. The 
reverse is almost all solo by Tito Burns, and 
he develops the modern idiom on the piano 
accordion in a most imaginative and satisfac- 
tory manner. The passages shared with 
Ronnie Price, piano, are quite intriguing. 
The Esquire coupling is not quite so success- 
ful. The recording balance, particularly on 
the first side, is not up to standard, and 
although the solos, taken individually, are 
good enough, the whole number seems 
rather lacking in unity. The reverse, an 
original by Ronnie Price, is well named, and 
features some explosive drumming by Derek 
Price that should delight those frequenters 
of Jazz Clubs who applaud whenever 
drummers throw off all restraint. 

TH. 


JOE DANIELS AND HIS JAZZ GROUP. 
Corrine Corrina/Wang Wang Blues. 
(Parlophone R3462). 


Although’ this band shows progress on 
their last recordings, there is still room for 
improvement — particularly in the rhythm 
section which sounds rather thumpy and 
heavy. 


Wang Wang is the better side. The trumpet 
player, particularly in the last chorus, plays a 
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fine, strong lead and the band manages to 
generate some degree of swing. This would 
be a really good side, but for some quite 
horrible boogie style piano which was | 
presume included as a sop to their commer- 
cial public. 


The reverse lacks rhythm (Joe seems to 
have gone on holiday), but contains good 
solos by trombone and clarinet, and more 
excellent trumpet from Allan Wickham. 


THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN. 
The Slider/l Hear Music. 
(Esquire 10-163). 
Webb City/Leon Bismarck. 
(Esquire 10-173). 

These sides were made by the Seven before 
the departure of Jimmy Deuchar and Tony 
Kinsey, but have only recently been released. 
All are of the customary high standard which 
we have.come to expect from the Seven, but 
The Slider is an outstanding record, which 
combines some concise section work and 
thoughtful solos with an excellent job of 
balancing on the part of Esquire. | Hear 
Music is an old American show tune, and this 
arrangement has already become a popular 
feature on the Seven’s concert appearances. 


Webb City is particularly notable in that it 
is the first recording by the group in which 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


Johnny forsakes his alto for the clarinet, an 
instrument on which he is no mean exponent. 
Unfortunately we are only treated to a mere 
16 bar solo from him, and most of it in the 
lower register — we can only hope for more 
next time. The ensembles take on a new 
pattern of sound, and don’t sound quite as 
accurate as usual, but there are some interest- 
ing solos from just about everybody. Bismarck 
is an interesting if not inspiring Dankworth 
original, well played and well arranged, with 
Johnny back on alto, and solos from all the 
front line. 


Both records are worth having — but 

don’t miss The Slider, 
P.W. 
THE DIXIE FOUR. 
Five O’Clock Blues/South Side Stomp. 
(Jazz Collector L.67). 

Recorded in 1928 for Paramount, this 
coupling features the barrel-house piano work 
of Jimmy Blythe. He rides through both sides 
in fine style, ably assisted by Johnny Lindsay 
on bass, and Jimmy Bertrand on drums and 
washboard. So nimbly does the latter switch 
from one type of percussion to the other that 
he appears to have counted as two players on 
the label ! The reproduction is very good. 

Ee 


TOMMY DORSEY. 
The Hula Hula Boogie (6333)/You Blew Out 
The Flame (6338). 
(Brunswick 04808). 

This blend of boogie and old Hawaii doesn’t 
come off too well, and both the arrangement 
and the performance sound curiously dated, 
circa 1937. However, if you can survive the 
vocal chorus — and | do mean chorus — you 
will be rewarded by an excellent solo passage 
by Charlie Shavers, well phrased and not in 
the high register. The reverse, somewhat 
reminiscent of Moonglow, is very commercial 
and is just a dance arrangement with no solo 


work. 


DUKE ELLINGTON/JOHNNY HODGES. 
The New Piano Roll Blues/Let The Zoomers 
Drool. 

(Vogue 2046). 

Group on the first side consists of Ellington, 
piano; Red Rodney, trumpet; Johnny 
Hodges, alto saxophone; Harry Carney, 
baritone saxophone; Wendell Marshall, 
bass ; and Max Roach, drums ; although, 
apart from a short closing passage, it is 
entirely an Ellington solo, with stalwart 
backing from Marshall and Roach. The Duke 
always brings distinction to everything he 
touches, but | doubt if his heart was really in 
this, which is more in the nature of a pastiche 
than a seriously conceived Ellington opus. 

The group on the reverse is made up of 
Hodges, alto saxophone; Al Sears, tenor 


PHOTO] [FRANCIS WOLFE. 
EDMOND HALL and SIDNEY DE PARIS. 


saxophone ; Harold Baker, trumpet ; Harry 
Carney, baritone saxophone ; Billy Stray- 
horn, piano; Oscar Pettiford, bass; and 
Sonny Greer, drums. A formidable line-up, 
but their material, consisting as it does of a 
trite riff tune, is hardly inspiring, and it is a 
tribute to their musicianship that they 
manage to produce a good beat and sustain 
a certain amount of interest. Hodges as 
performer suffers at the hands of Hodges as 
composer, but he does the best he can under 
the circumstances. 
TG. 
STAN GETZ QUARTET. 
Prelude To A Kiss/Night And Day. 
(Esquire 10-168). 
! Only Have Eyes For You/I’m Gettin Sentimental 
Over You. 
(Esquire 10-178). 

These four sides were recorded in March, 
of last year, with Scandinavian musicians, who 
give Getz excellent backing. The solos are 
divided between Getz, and Bengt Hallberg, 
a highly competent pianist, whose work, if 
not particularly original, is modern enough 
in ideas and execution. Getz improvises 
beautifully on all four sides. He sticks fairly 
close to the melody, and shuns all forms of 
extremism and exhibitionism. 

T.C. 
KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS. 
Over The Rainbow/ Chloe. 
(Esquire 10-177). 

Two more tried and trusted favourites from 
the Graham book are now available on wax, 
and both feature competent solos from 
Kenny, Jo Hunter, Roy Plummer,’ Ralph 
Dollimore and Dicky DeVere. The sad thing 
is that, with a two-man front line, a more 
intimate effect could not have been achieved. 
The whole thing sounds as though the only 
place they could book for the session was the 
main foyer at Euston Station. 

P.W. 
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EDMOND HALL’S BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN. 
Night Shift Blues (905)/Royal Garden Blues 
(907). 

(Vogue V-2045). 

Both these sides were recorded for Blue 
Note on November 29th, 1943, with a 
personnel consisting of : Ed Hall, clarinet ; 
Sidney de Paris, trumpet ; Vic Dickerson, 
trombone ; James P. Johnson, piano ; Jimmy 
Shirley, guitar ; Israel Crosby, bass ; and 
Big Sid Catlett at the drums. All in all, a very 
well chosen group. 

The first side opens with a really wonderful 
guitar solo by Jimmy Shirley, whose work is 
not too well known over here. Ed himself 
follows with a very pure-toned solo which 
leads into an exciting chase chorus by 
Dickerson and de Paris, leaving the latter 
easily the winner. James P. lends fine support 
to a performance which, if not the great- 
est-ever blues recording, at least makes very 
easy listening. 

The reverse is very much more convention- 
al and has little originality about it. It’s just 
another Royal Garden but played with the 
high degree of feeling and musicianship you 
would expect from this group. De Paris plays 
a nice chorus and there’s an altogether 
typical— not to say familiar—solo from 
Vic Dickerson. This is not a bad side, but it’s 
just not very interesting. 

Pr 


ART HODES’ BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN. 
Darktown Strutter’s Ball/Save It Pretty Mama. 
(Vogue 2062). 
Shine/Memphis Blues. 
(Vogue 2063). 
St. James’ Infirmary/Way Down Yonder In New 
Orleans. 
(Vogue 2064). 

With a line-up consisting of Sidney 
Bechet, Wild Bill Davison, Art Hodes, Pops 
Foster and Fred Moore, these six sides hold 
every promise of some good jazz, and | don’t 
think you’ll be disappointed. Sidney Bechet, 
with his fierce attack and biting tone, always 
poses something of a problem to any front- 
line, especially when he is playing soprano 
saxophone. In many parts he certainly 
dominates this one, lacking as it does a 
trombone, but that should not be held 
derogatory to Davison, who plays most force- 
fully throughout. It is just that Bechet quite 
naturally takes the lead, and no doubt that is 
how his myriad admirers prefer it. His fer- 
tility of ideas is quite amazing, and the 
economy of notes with which he creates his 
effects is worthy of the closest attention. 
On two of the sides, namely, Save /t Pretty 
Mama and Way Down Yonder In New Orleans, 
he plays clarinet, demonstrating in the former 
a liking for the low register that is possibly 
a reaction to his more general use of the 
soprano saxophone. 
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All these sides are good — they feature 
excellent solos, and a solid, driving beat — 
but my own personal preferences are Shine 
and Way Down Yonder In New Orleans, on each 
of which Bechet, Davison and Hodes take 
outstanding solos. The latter’s solo on 
Memphis Blues is also noteworthy, together 
with Fred Moore’s vocal on St. James’ 
Infirmary. 

The labels note Wild Bill Davison as playing 
trumpet, although | have always been under 
the impression that he was a life-long ad- 
herent of the cornet, and seem to remember 
when asked why he preferred that instrument 
he answered : ‘‘ It’s a hell of a lot easier to 
blow !’’ However, we'll leave the trumpet/ 
cornet argument to greater minds — the 
music is O.K. 

THE INK SPOTS. 
| Don’t Stand A Ghost Of A Chance (81324)/ 
I’m Lucky | Have You (81325). 
(Brunswick 04801). 

This coupling is mentioned in these columns 
for the sensitive and impeccably played 
Bobby Hackett accompaniment to Bill 
Kenny’s falsetto warblings on the first side. 
Bobby also plays a short and really mellow 
solo halfway through. Apparently one side 
was enough, and Bobby’s presence is pain- 
fully absent on the reverse. 

CHUBBY JACKSON AND HIS ALLSTAR 

BAND. 
Sax Appeal /Flying The Coop. 
(Esquire 10-187). 

With a personnel that includes Zoot Sims, 
Georgie Auld, Jerry Mulligan, Howard 
McGhee, Al Porcino, Kai Winding, J. J. 
Johnson, Tony Aless, and Don Lamond, one 
could be excused for expecting great things 
of this release. In fact, little of any great 
moment is achieved on either side; Sax 
Appeal opens with a distinctly unBrotherly 
ensemble sound from the saxes, after which 
the whole thing devolves into a string of 
solos backed by a Herman-ish ensemble 
sound which is not unpleasant. 

Coop tears along at fast tempo in rather 
rambling fashion, until J. J. Johnson and Kai 
Winding come up with a healthy bit of 
““ chase ’’ work, which is brought to a close 
by a full-throated ‘‘ Yee-ah !’’ from 
gentleman who is given no label credit. A 
few bars from Tony Aless precede the final 
repetition of the theme, and that’s that. 
Don’t buy this one on the strength of the 
names — hear it first. 

P.W. 
BUNK JOHNSON AND SIDNEY BECHET 
WITH THEIR ORCHESTRA. 
Lord, Let Me In The Lifeboat/Up In Sidney’s Flat. 
(Vogue 2084). 

Although | believe that Johnson and Bechet 
went through a variety of differences of 
opinion and temperament during their asso- 
ciation, this isn’t at all evident in their music, 


SIDNEY BECHET. 


and this record is a valuable and potent 
reminder of an interesting combination of 
talents. Bunk plays a good lead horn in the 
ensembles, and although a little unsure of 
himself in his solo on the first side, is well up 
to standard on the reverse. Bechet plays 
clarinet on both sides, and his low-register 
work is the best thing on the traditional 
number. Up In Sidney’s Flat is taken in slow 
tempo, and Sandy Williams’ fine trombone 
solo is well matched by Bechet and Johnson, 
making this the outstanding side. 


It is interesting to note how well Bechet 
fills-in during al! the ensemble passages. 
Although for so long featured as a soloist, 
and by sheer artistry, coupled with the nature 
of his usual instrument, invariably dominat- 
ing any group with which he plays, he still 
retains the secret of closely-knit ensemble 
work. It only remains to mention the 
rhythm section of Cliff Jackson, Pops Foster 
and Manzie Johnson, who give admirable 
backing to both numbers. 

STAN KENTON. 
Night Watch (7823)/Francesca (7824). 
(Capito! CL 13608). 
Somnambulism (2945)/Cuban Carnival (2667). 


(Capitol CL 13613). 
The first two sides are recent Kenton 
recordings, of which the former is an attract- 
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ive little riff tune which receives the usual 
driving but brassy performance. The first few 
choruses are fine, but after that the arrange- 
ment becomes bogged down and rather top- 
heavy. It would be good to hear the Ellington 
band play this tune. The reverse can only be 
described as sonorous. It is also ponderous. 
Milt Bernhardt shines dully on this so-so 
tune composed by disc jockey Sherm Feller. 

Milt is also to the fore on the sleepwalking 
opus, which is descriptive in a Boris Karloff 
sort of way. Best thing about this side is 
George Weidler’s alto. The Pete Rugolo 
carnival tune on the reverse dates back, as 
does the coupling, to 1947. The score is 
over-dressed and lacks the gaiety suggested 
by the title, but the solo work is excellent, 
especially Art Pepper’s alto. The rhythm 
section, led by Jack Constanzo on bongos, 
wear themselves to a frazzle. 

LEE KONITZ QUINTET. 
Ice Cream Konitz/Rebecca. 
(Esquire 10-175). 

First side is the best, with an excellent 
solo from Konitz. The sustaining back- 
grounds, first by piano and later by guitar, 
are most interesting. Salvadore Mosca, piano, 
is heard again towards the end of the side ina 
well-constructed and nicely played solo. 
The reverse, which is taken in slow tempo, is 
a long, not very inspired, improvisation by 
Konitz, very much lacking cohesion and form. 
Apart from the pianist, the rest of the group 
appear to sit and listen, so they earned at 
least part of their money without undue 
strain. 


THE CY LAURIE FOUR. 
Jelly Roll Blues /Flat Foot. 
(Esquire 10-190). 

This is the first offering on record by a new 
local group, composed of: Cy Laurie, 
clarinet ; Les Jowett, trumpet ; Fred Hunt, 
piano ; Ron Deane, guitar ; and joined on 
Flat Foot by washboardstress Beryl Bryden. 

As this is their initial appearance on wax | 
would like to be able to tell you that these 
sides are good, but frankly | find them 
exceedingly dull and anaemic. All the players 
especially the trumpet/cornet player, are 
good enough musicians but they all play with 
a shocking lack of swing. Perhaps a drummer 
would have helped ; but they certainly need 
something to make them go ! 

S.T. 


GEO. LEWIS AND HIS NEW ORLEANS 
STOMPERS. 
Deep Bayou Blues/Climax Rag. 
Two Jim Blues/Milenburg Joys. 
Just A Closer Walk With Thee/ Just A Little 
While To Stay Here. 

Fidgety Feet/Dauphine Street Blues. 
Careless Love/Don’t Go ’Way Nobody. 
(Vogue V2051 to 2055). 

All these are quite strictly for mouldie- 
fygges only. This is music from the pre- 
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Oliver-Armstrong period, and no_ finer 
examples have as yet been caught on record. 

It is rugged stuff played by a bunch of 
musicians who learnt their trade playing in 
New Orleans’ street parades, and although 
much of it could be termed ‘‘ dance music,”’ 
it all bears, very strongly, a strong brass band 
flavour. 

There are mistakes aplenty, especially from 
the wretched banjoist, but it is fine, honest 
jazz played, for the most part, with a great 
swing. 

My favourite from these is Climax Rag. It 
is a good tune, written by Joplin’s contem- 
pory James Scott, and it has become my first 
choice as an example of a ‘‘classic’’ rag 
played by a band as opposed to a solo pianist. 
Next must come Two Jim, although it has a 
close runner-up in a really beautiful version 
of Careless Love, which is unfortunately 
somewhat spoiled by a most undistinguished 
ending. 

George Lewis plays wonderfully on all the 
blues. He has great feeling for the music and 
his liquid sounding solo on Dauphine Street is 
very moving. 

Kid Howard on trumpet is a surprising 
musician. He has a most personal tone, but 
his method of phrasing reminds me of several 
other New Orleans players of a rather later 
period. He is to be heard to great advantage 
on Closer Walk and Deep Bayou. 

On Don’t Go ’Way and Fidgety Feet the 
band would seem to have forgotten to tune 
up before starting, but there is good music 
to be heard even on these weaker sides. 

NELLIE LUTCHER. 
The Birth Of The Blues (7635)/I Want. To Be 
Near You (7634). 
(Capitol CL 13606). 

Stripped of her rhythm section and with 
the piano well in the background, The Gone 
Gal struggles against a big band accompani- 
ment led by trumpeter Billy May. Neither 
side is the usual Nellie ; gone are her tricks 
and, | fear, her personality too. 

Pats 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 
Tia Juana/It’s Over Now. 
(Parlophone R3466). 

| was prepared to miss a trombone on these 
sides, and although there are spots when one 
would have strengthened the ensembles, | 
must admit that the two-piece front line 
plays so wonderfully together that a fine 
personal sound is achieved. 

It’s Over Now is a charming little tune 
composed by Humph. The tempo is really 
slow, but the band manages to create a fine, 
lilting lift. The lead shifts from trumpet to 
clarinet in a most fascinating manner, both 
players displaying impeccable taste and a fine 
feeling for the music. 

The backing shows off Johnny Parker’s 
piano. He seems to have improved greatly 
since he joined this band, his playing is much 
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more subtle and his touch much lighter. | 
am particularly fond of this tune, which was 
composed in early New Orleans days by 
Gene Rodemich, a white musician from the 
very first of the riverboats. 

Sak: 


MACHITO AND HIS AFRO-CUBOPPERS. 
Cubop City (2587-88). 
(Vogue V-2065). 

This two-sided effort by Machito and his 
Afro-Boppers is an excitingly performed 
example of what the label calls ‘‘ Mambo- 
Bop,”’ and features some excellent trumpet, 
in the modern manner, from Howard 
McGhee. This is one of the most interesting 
examples of crossing bop jazz with the afro- 
cuban beat that | have heard, and also the most 
successful. Both sides have tremendous drive 
and the solo work of both McGhee and tenor 
player Brew Moore is excellent ; particularly 
do | like McGhee’s solo on the first side in 
which he reveals an unsuspected pureness of 
tone allied to a real biting jazz style. Though 
personally | find the afro-cuban beat a little 
wearisome by the end of the second side, 
there is no doubt of the excitement which it 


JELLY ROLL MORTON. 
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Recommended to all modern jazz 
enthusiasts. 


incites. 


“tie 
JELLY ROLL MORTON. 
Mr. Jelly Lord (8065) /Steady Roll (8066). 
(Jazz Collector L 96). 

Both these sides were recorded for 
Paramount in April, 1924, in Chicago. | feel 
quite sure that Jelly Roll himself, were he 
alive, would be far from pleased that these 
very mediocre sides have been dug up from 
the past. Their interest can hardly be any- 
thing but historical to even the most purist 
jazz enthusiast. The last chorus of the first 
side, by Morton’s Steamboat Four, speeds up 
so quickly and ends so abruptly that one has 
the impression that Jelly couldn’t wait to get 
out of the studio with his pay check. This is 
quite the worst version of his Mr. Jelly Lord 
that | have heard. 

The reverse, with its adjacent matrix 
number, is supposed to be from the same 
session. This time Jelly is alleged to play 
kazoo with a combination that calls itself The 
Jazz Kids and which sounds exactly like the 
Mound City Blue Blowers. Indeed, | would 
like to bet that it is by the McKenzie group 
with possibly Morton as organiser of the 
session. The kazoo style is very similar to 
that of Red of that time, and the banjo player 
could very easily be Jack Bland. There is no 
evidence that this group ever recorded for 
Paramount at this time, but | will bet even 
money that Jelly never played on this side. 
Who’s fooling who ? 

JELLY ROLL MORTON’S RED HOT 
PEPPERS. 
Kansas City Stomps/Shoe Shiners Drag. 
(HMV B10151). 
Boogaboo/ Wolverine Blues. 
(HMV B10173). 

Three wonderful sides from a_ session 
recorded in New York on June 6th, 1928, 
together with the fine trio version of 
Wolverine recorded almost exactly a year 
earlier. 

These are the sides showing off the trumpet 
playing of Ward Pinkett, aided by the rugged 
trombone of one Geechie Fields, and no 
better examples could be found of how Jelly 
Roll was able to weld comparatively un- 
known musicians into his way of playing with 
apparently little effort. 

All the ensembles, modulations and back- 
ground work were very carefully worked out, 
and rehearsed at length, but the solos Morton 
left to the players themselves. That was the 
Morton plan, and he worked it with great 
success. 

All three band sides are full of wonder- 
ful ensemble playing. Each man knew his part 
exactly and the pattern so generated is always 
beautifully balanced and timed. 

What a wonderful player was Omer 
Simeon ! His lead into the chorus following 
Pinkett’s solo on Kansas City fairly hurls the 
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band along and all his solo work is played 
with impeccable taste and great swing. 

The trio side features the Dodds brothers, 
and it is interesting to compare this with the 
Morton solo version of the same tune recent- 
ly issued on Tempo (R47). You will probably 
find that you cannot do without either. 

GENE NORMAN'S “JUST JAZZ ’’ No. 3. 
Blue Lou (Parts 1 and 2). 
(Vogue 2047). 

First side is a long tenor saxophone solo by 
Wardell Gray, and if his improvisations seem 
very far removed from the tune, they at 
least demonstrate the highest technical 
proficiency. Erroll Garner helps him along 
with some dainty embellishments. Unfor- 
tunately, in the way such things occur, 
Garner’s solo appears to start just before the 
end of this side, but on turning the record 
over, it has every appearance of starting 
again, coupled, presumably, with applause for 
the retiring Mr. Gray. This initial confusion 
over, it is possible to enjoy almost an entire 
side of Garner piano in his very decorative, 
and personal style. Red Callender, Irving 
Ashby and Jackie Mills give both sides a good, 
solid foundation. 

MA RAINEY. 
Lucky Rock Blues/These Dogs Of Mine. 
(Jazz Collector L.78). 
Honey Where You Been So Long/Ma Rainey’s 
Mystery Record. 
(Jazz Collector L.82). 
My Baby Blues/Siave To The Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L.87). 
Blues Oh Blues/Oh Papa Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L.98). 

These four couplings all come from the 
Paramount catalogue, and cover a cross- 
section of the great Ma Rainey’s work from 
1924 to 1927. On the first four sides she is 
accompanied by Lovie Austin’s Serenaders, 
which included Tommy Ladnier, cornet, and 
Jimmy O’Bryant, clarinet, the former taking 
fine solos on Lucky Rock Blues and Ma Rainey’s 
Mystery Record. O’Bryant is most evident on 
These Dogs Of Mine, on which he does some 
expert filling-in work. 


MA RAINEY. 


The next coupling, which was cut in 1926, 
features a Henderson group accompaniment, 
notable for the presence of Joe Smith on 
cornet. Unfortunately, and in contrast to the 
two earlier sides, the reproduction is not 
good, but it is possible to catch snatches by 
Smith, Charlie Green, trombone, and Buster 
Bailey, clarinet, on both sides. 

The accompanying group on the last two 
sides, which goes by the name of ‘‘Ma 
Rainey’s Georgia Band’’ (as does the 
Henderson group) is unidentified. The 
reproduction is good on this coupling, 
although the band is rather loud in places. 

All these numbers are listed as originals by 
Ma Rainey, although at least one, namely : 
Blues Oh Blues, was probably kicking around 
for years, and W. C. Handy trotted it out in 
the form of Careless Love. 

Although it would be dangerous to jump to 
conclusions on the evidence of four records, 
there is a marked difference between the 
type of material Ma Rainey was using in 1924 
and three years later. Oh Papa Blues falls 
right into the pattern of the popular com- 
mercial number of the period, and would 
indicate that either Ma Rainey was aiming for 
a wider market than could be attracted by 
the simpler, genuine blues material of her 
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earlier offerings, or was forced to fall back 
onto synthetic material for lack of the real 
thing. 

Alternatively, and subtle changes in her 
mode of delivery tend to confirm this, it may 
be that the growing sophistication of her 
audiences demanded ‘“‘ novelties ’’ both in 
the way of material and putting it over. 


At any rate, she was a great artiste, and 
these, and as many more of her records as 
we can get, are a fitting tribute to her. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND. 
Won’t You Come Home Bill Bailey/Sensation 
Rag. 

(Parlophone R3469). 

The old Daddy Edwards tune, Sensation, 
gets very exhilarating treatment irom the 
Randall boys. This is really good dixieland 
stuff, after the New York pattern, and, but 
for a weak take-over by clarinet from trom- 
bone in the middle chorus, which badly lets 
down the tension, | would say was on a par 

with anything turned out from Condons. 


| don’t like the reverse nearly so much. 
The band beats out the old two beat in 
sprightly fashion, but the solos are all poor. 
Freddy himself is the chief culprit, his half- 
valve bleatings being in the worst possible 
taste and very irritating to listen to. 
KID RENA’S JAZZ BAND. 
Milenburg Joys/Clarinet Marmalade. 
(Esquire 10-171). 
Get It Right/Weary Blues. 
(Esquire 10-181). 
Here are the remaining sides from Circle 
album, the others of which were issued here 
some months back. 


Allowing for the shocking recording, they 
are good examples of early New Orleans 
music as played by a band of parade musicians. 


Clarinet Marmalade has come off best from 
a recording point. The band generates a 
healthy swing and Rena, Robinson and the 
two clarinettists all contribute interesting 
solos. The backing is horribly recorded, 
being almost inaudible in places, but it is an 
amusing and worth-while version of the old 
New Orleans standby. 

Get It Right will be recognised as Do What 
Ory Say. It is nearly all ensemble and swings 
as much as a nearly inaudible rhythm section 
will let it. 

The backing has solos from trumpeter Kid 
Rena, Jim Robinson, trombone, and the 
delicate clarinets of Alphonse Picou and 
Louis Nelson. It is no doubt a fine thing to 
have on record examples of these almost 
legendary musicians, but some of the fluffs 
are almost too bad to bear. 

For those who like their music earthy, here 
you have it by the spadeful — personally | 
would have welcomed a little fertiliser. 
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HAZEL SCOTT. 
Blues In B Flat (70412)/Hazel’s Boogie Woogie 
(70411). 
(Brunswick 04799). 

Both these sides were recorded as long ago 
as the spring of 1942, but they reveal that 
Hazel has changed little in the last ten years. 
In the late thirties the West Indian singer and 
pianist used to beat out some mean blues and 
boogie at the Hickory House on 52nd Street, 
but in recent years she developed a more 
commercial style. 

Now, to judge by her recent appearances 
over here, she is playing jazz again in much 
the manner of these two sides. Neither side 
is outstanding, but you’ll have heard an awful 
lot worse from much more famous jazz 
artists. The blues side is the best and here 
Hazel reveals that she has taste as well as a 
good jazz sense. 

The fast boogie is reminiscent of a score of 
other players, but is skilfully concocted and 
manages to retain interest in a form that 
tends to become more wearisome than any 
other type of jazz. 


RONNIE SCOTT WITH THE RONNIE BALL 
TRIO. 
Close Your Eyes)! Didn’t Know What Time !t 
Was. 
(Esquire 10-185). 

Congratulations are due to Carlo Krahmer 
of Esquire for his foresight and initiative in 
signing the Ronnie Ball Trio to record 
exclusively for the familiar yellow label. 
The group is to be used both on its own and 
as a rhythm section to accompany other 
artists, and this Ronnie Scott coupling is the 
first in the latter category. 

With the exception of a notable absence of 
Pete Blannin’s bass on Eyes, the balance on 
both sides could scarcely be improved. Both 
Ronnies are in good form, but with my slight 
aversion to the current trend in slow, 
‘* breathy ’’ tenor playing | have a preference 
for Eyes. The coupling as a whole compares 
quite favourably with anything Messrs. Getz, 
Sims & Co. have been doing of late, and | look 
forward to hearing a lot more of Ronnie Ball’s 
careful, meditative playing on wax in the near 
future. 

P.W. 
RALPH SHARON. 
Heart And Soul/You Are My Lucky Star. 
(Melodisc 1176). 

First side is played by Sharon’s Sextet, and 
is a good modern arrangement of a charming 
number. No fireworks, but plenty of stylish 
musicianship and bright ideas. The reverse is 
a solo by Sharon, with rhythm accompani- 
nent. It is full of unexpected touches, and, 
i) parts, a sort of sly humour. Sharon always 
iinpresses with his ease and fluidity of execu- 
tion, and this is as good as anything he has 
done. 


JOSH WHITE. 


REINHOLD SVENSSON QUINTET. 
9/20 Special/That Old Feeling. 
(Esquire 10-184). 

Although containing nothing of outstanding 
originality, both sides are cleanly played and 
demonstrate good standards of musicianship. 
Svensson’s piano passages are well worthy of 
note, and regain the interest that flags some- 
what during the vibraphone and guitar solos. 

JOSH WHITE. 
Barbara Allen (15948)/The Lass 
Delicate Air (115950). 

(London L 1138). 

Josh is at his best singing well known 
ballad songs like this. Both are sung with 
simple sincerity and with none of those tricks 
which tend to mar some of his work. Both 
sides are superbly recorded and the balance 
between voice and guitar puts some of his 
small label recordings to shame. The rhythm 
section accompaniment is also suitably 
subdued. 

JIMMY WITHERSPOON. 
Big Fine Girl (1135)/No Rollin’ Blues (1136). 
(Vogue V-2060). 

Jimmy Witherspoon is quite a good blues 
singer, or blues shouter rather, of a type 
that is common to all the race lists of Ameri- 
can recording companies today. He is the 
kind of singer who frequents the better 
Negro niteries and cabarets. He has little 
originality in his work, but it is, nevertheless, 
pleasing of its kind. 

The best thing about this record is, indeed, 
the accompaniment. The small jump band 
really lifts this record from a so-so blues rut 
to something a good deal better. Particularly 
praiseworthy is the alto playing of Don Hill, 
and the rhythm section comprising : Gene 
Gilleaux, piano ; Harry Green, drums ; and 
Herman Washington on bass. 


With The 
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Both sides were recorded at a Gene 
Norman “Just Jazz’’ concert and | recom- 
mend these as being above average, but not 
as good as the cheers and yells and shouts of 
the audience would suggest. The background 
is really too intrusive on both these, but 
maybe it helps give atmosphere ! Pf. 

THE ORIGINAL ZENITH BRASS BAND. 
Fidgety Feet /Shake It And Break It. 
(Esquire 10-172). 

These two sides-were recorded about five 
years back, and feature nine veteran Crescent 
City musicians in a type of brass band rendi- 
tion peculiar to their home town, Unfortun- 
ately, the transition of the music to wax has 
not been altogether successful -—— it magnifies 
various weaknesses in the form of wrong 
hotes, lack of balance, etc., without capturing 
the exhilaration and drive which such groups 
undoubtedly engender in live performance. 
In spite of much vigorous drumming by Baby 
Dodds and Lawrence Marrero, parts of both 
sides plod along in a very heavy-handed 
manner, which must be the exact reverse of 
the purpose motivating such music. How- 
ever, it is all played with great gusto, and 
authentic and rough enough to please the 
most die-hard of New Orleans devotees. 
George Lewis, clarinet, fills good solo spots 
on both sides, and Jim Robinson, trombone, 
has a fine solo towards the end of Shake It 
And Break It. Kid Howard’s trumpet solo on 
the first side is not up to standard — he 
falters badly in several places. 

EG 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Friday; established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 
81, 98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, 
Cranford, Mddx. Membership |/6d. Admission }/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton St., W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ CLUB—Assembly Hall, Chapel 
Road, Pinner. Nearest Station - Pinner Met. The 
best in Jazz every Saturday at 7-30 p.m. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


RIVERSIDE JAZZ SOCIETY — Meetings fortnightly 
Mondays, 7-0 p.m., Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, Monmouthshire. Membership 2/- 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE JAZZ BAND. 
Enquiries: _231, Liswerry Road, Newport, Mon. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB—640, High Road, Leyton- 
stone. (Licensed). Fridays 7-30. ERIC SILK’S 
SOUTHERN JAZZ BAND. Communications : 
8, Otley Drive, Ilford, Essex. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Boume Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


_(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication, 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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PLEA FOR PIANO JAZZ. 
Dear Sirs, 

On the whole | think that the smaller record 
companies are doing splendid work, but | cannot help 
feeling that in certain instances they should cut their 
Output and pay more attention to the standards and 
recording quality of their releases. 


Another complaint | have is that not enough authentic 
hot piano records are issued. Why aren’t the recordings 
of such great artists as Cripple Clarence Lofton, Montana 
Taylor and Hersal Thomas more widely available? | 
appreciate that there must be copyright difficulties, 
but surely these could be overcome. This branch of 
jazz seems to be sadly neglected by all record companie:. 
—T. C. LATHE, Penn, Staffs. 


ACCENT ON HARMONICS. 

Dear Sirs, 

| have only subscribed to your fine magazine since 
January of last year, but that is long enough to affirm 
that JAZZ JOURNAL is undoubtedly the best European 
jazz publication. The discographies and pictures are 
good, and almost all the articles are truly interesting. 
| like especially the calm objectivity, and lack of silly 
prejudices so evident in certain of the French school. 


As | have been a jazz fan and collector for many years, 
perhaps | may make a few modest suggestions. | think 
your magazine would be improved by more harmony, 
more cohesion, and less criticism. The excessive criti- 
cism, both of the music and its artistic and literary 
manifestations, becomes something of a detriment. 


One last word to those gentlemen who continually 
bring up the question of bop. Don’t they understand 
that JAZZ JOURNAL, fortunately, is not for the 
boppers, and | pray that it always stays as it is. 


It is really useless to talk about an old jazz or a new 
jazz, as there is only one true jazz, which draws its 
inspiration from the glorious past. My sincere con- 
gratulations to the wonderful English bands like Lyttel- 
ton, Crane River, Randall, and Mulligan, that relive the 
great past of New Orleans and Chicago.—EDOARDO 
CANES], Bergamo, Italy. 


BILL HARRIS. 


Dear Sirs 

| have been a subscriber to your magazine for about 
three years now, and always find it of interest, especially 
the series entitled ‘Let's Go Junk-Shopping’’ by 
Brian Rust. The information he gives is very helpful, as 
it is always difficult to unearth facts about the many 
record companies and labels. 


1 am in the process of compiling a discography of 
trombone player Bill Harris. He has recorded with the 
Woody Herman Orchestra on the Columbia and 
Capitol labels ; with ‘Jazz At The Philharmonic ’’ on 
the Mercury label, and with various small combinations 
on a number of small labels. 


| am interested in obtaining foreign catalogue numbers 
of the various releases featuring Harris that have been 
repressed in foreign countries. If anyone has such 
information it would be appreciated if they would 
contact me at the address listed below. i am also 
interested in obtaining information about any V Discs 
that Harris might be on. 


If anyone has an extra copy of Vol. I, No. 4 of JAZZ 
JOURNAL | would like to buy it.—R. J. NEU, 2233 
W. Roosevelt Drive, Milwaukee 9,Wis, U.S.A. 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and suggestions, 
Letters requiring a reply (such as personnels, 
recording dates, etc.) should be accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps. 


PAT FOR FATS. 
Dear Sirs, 

Referring to the letter from Mr. Payne, of Birstall, 
in the October issue of JAZZ JOURNAL, | should like 
to ask why not all the raves about Fats Waller ? Surely 
the more printed about one of the greatest jazz enter- 
tainers the better. 


Fats was a genuine ambassador of gaiety and happiness; 
his natural wit, ever-ready to twist a phrase or insert a 
telling remark, was enough to drive the blues well and 
truly away. He was a most accomplished pianist and 
organist — some of his solos, such as Alligator Crawl, 
Laughin’ Cryin’ Blues, and Tea for Two, will always stand 
out as fine jazz performances. Many of his compositions 
deserve the highest praise, his London Suite being a true 
classic. 


Admittedly, the groups of musicians Waller used 
were not up to the standards set by Armstrong and 
Morton, but his rhythm section was far ahead of its 
time and remains unbeaten today. 

The music Waller made and played will truly live on. 
—M. J. MALONE, Bristol. 


MODERN JAZZ. 
Dear Sirs, 
Your magazine is excellent, but | would, if | may, 
like to suggest that greater coverage of the modern 
jazz scene be made. 


regular monthly .article on up-to-the-minute 
developments would be very much appreciated by 
many readers, | am sure. Surely Steve Race could give 
us informative news and criticism rather than his present 
meanderings. JAZZ JOURNAL would then be the finest 
in the world, covering the entire jazz scene.—R. KIRKe 
PATRICK, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can be 
confirmed by 

a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE. CAREY 
with over 21 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 

Member J. R.R.A. 
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SWEET LETIER FROM YOU. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
Dear Sirs, 

{ have been reading jazz literature for eight or nine 
years now — not very long, | know, but certainly long 
enough to realise that jazz critics and experts don’t 
appear to have very much that is new to Say. 

Please, if you can’t give us anything new on jazz, 
can’t you give us something on other aspects of folk 
music in generel ?—L. A. EVANS, Birmingham 


CANADA CALLING. 
Dear Sirs, 
May | take this opportunity of acquainting the readers 
of your fine magazine with the workings of the Hot 
Club of Canada ? This is roughly the plan of action :— 


(1) All members receive a membership card en- 
titling them to all the privileges of the Club, 


(2) Rates are $3.00 locally (within 50 miles) and 
$2.00 (or the equivalent in foreign currency) 
corresponding members. 


(3) A monthly magazine. The Record Exchange has 
been chosen as the Club publication. 


(4) Bandleader, vocalist and instrumentalist photos 
to be made available to members. 


(5) Jazz concerts — one or two yearly. It is the hope 
of the Club to have these recorded and made 
available to members. 


(6) A series of lectures by jazz personalities. In 
some instances these will be recorded as well as 
printed in The Record Exchange. 


(7) A yearly election of officers. 


(8) As each city or town acquires ten or more 
members, they will be urged to form their own 
Club, with their own officers, concerts and 
lectures, providing they conform to general 
HCC regulations. These concerts and lectures 
will be recorded in certain instances, and made 
available to other member Clubs. 
(9) Only paid-up members will be allowed to voice 
an opinion. 
(10) The Club is open to jazz and swing lovers every- 
where, regardless of race, creed, colour or sex. 
Thanks for the favour of publication, and wishing you 
continued success with JAZZ JOURNAL.—BERT 
SHAW, 40, Rockwood St., Merritton, Ont., Canada. 


MORE, AND BETTER, JOSH. 
Dear Sirs, 

| should like to make a strong plea for the release of 
some of Josh White’s very best recordings. Despite the 
spate of Josh records released some time ago, it is a sad 
fact that only two or three out of the lot are really 
worth today’s high prices, most of them being spoilt 
by (a) The use of a top-heavy rhythm section behind 
Josh ; (b) Poor recording in some instances ; and (c) 
Several examples of poor choice of material. 

There must be excellent examples of Josh White’s 
art gathering dust on various record companies’ shelves, 
and the many admirers of this great artist would welcome 
an early release of these. Surely they have a perfect right 
to expect this when one sees or hears some of the muck 
dished out by so many commercial artists who cannot 
even be compared with Josh for artistry. 

Some time ago, Mr. Derrick Stewart-Baxter made a 
plea for a really first-rate Josh release to Brunswick (I 
believe). But this seems to have fallen on deaf ears.— 
L. WRIGHT, Wimborne, Dorset. 
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” is high time that some attempt was made 
to appraise the new Humphrey Lyttelton 
band. In England, where there are so very 
few noteworthy jazzmen, it seems odd that an 
event so important as the formation of this 
new band should cause such little comment. 
This may be because the group is largely 
composed of members of the old band, but it 
overlooks Lyttelton’s new approach and 
musical policy, which must be of the utmost 
importance to lovers of good jazz. 

Additionally from the tone of two state- 
ments appearing in contemporary publica- 
tions, it seems that this task must be under- 
taken without further delay. The first — the 
less harmful of the two — appeared in the 
correspondence column of the Melody Maker 
recently. A certain Mr. Carlton of Washing- 
ton Heights, N.Y., a gentleman of unusual 
jazz tastes, professed to prefer ‘‘a band led 
by young trombonist Keith Christie ’’ not 
only to other European bands, but also to 
Bunk, Wild Bill, Kaminsky, Watters and 
Louis. The second statement was to be seen 
in Jazz Record, behind a good cover portrait 
of Lyttelton oddly enough. In a eulogy of the 
Christie Brothers Stompers the anonymous 
writer said : ‘‘ There is little doubt that the 
Stompers are playing the finest jazz in 
England.’’ | would say that there was much 
doubt. 

The most recent general attempt to assess 
Lyttelton was at the Festival Concert. 
Although many of the critics thought the band 
to be the best there, it must be remembered 
that it was still the old band with the old 
routines, unhappy about their breaking-up, 
and without a complete or settled rhythm 
section. 

Since then Humphrey has formed his new 
band. It is now settled and worthy to be 
judged. The line-up is Lyttelton, Fawkes, 
clarinet ; Parker, piano ; Legon, banjo and 
guitar ; Hopkinson, drums ; and Ashman, 
bass. The nearest approach to their music on 
record is the Parlophone Cake Walking 
Babies, in spite of the under-recording of 
Lyttelton. 

Humphrey and his band are insistent that 
this is no interim line-up until a trombone 
replacement is found for Christie. | certainly 
hope this is so, as his departure has given the 
band a new character. The earthy drag may 
have gone, but the music is still very much 
New Orleans — of the city perhaps, but not 
of Chicago or Dixieland. Naturally com- 
parisons have been made to the Ladnier- 
Mezzrow Quintet, Ed Allen with Clarence 
Williams and so forth. To my mind these are 


LYTTELTON RE-VISITED 


BY PATRICK RICHARDSON. 


inaccurate. The nearest approach seems to be 
the Armstrong-Dodds style of the Going 
Huntin’ and Blues Stampede session. But, in 
fact, this band is unmistakable. It is Humph 
and Wally, and not a carbon copy of anyone 
else. 

The playing is great. It is the happy music 
of men who have finished their apprentice- 
ship, have sorted themselves out, and have 
hit upon their exact medium. Humphrey 
and Wally are a superb team by any standards. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON. 


It is the finest thing for English jazz that they 
have proved so compatible to one another. 
No other pair of our jazz musicians could 
conceivably fill a weekly club in London and 
occasional. concert hails all over the country. 
This is partly due to their versatility — e.g., 
Humphrey’s doubling on clarinet and his 
vocals, and Wally’s beautiful bass clarinet 
work — but it is still a tribute to their 
immaculate and exciting musictanship. 

Humphrey has now acquired by great 
endeavour and experience a personal and 
poised style. Furthermore he seems to have 
recovered from his *‘ mutitis.’’ He now plays 
nearly all the time with an open horn, and 
with a warm and much-improved tone. The 
mute — particularly a glass —is now used 
sparingly, and so with far greater effect. 
Released from being lead cornet in a tradi- 
tional line-up, he is free to produce exciting 
ideas and phrasing in solo, and particularly as 
backing to Fawkes. 

This latter use of the cornet obviously 
increases the dynamic control of the band ; 
and in this respect is comparable to the 
Armstrongs and Allens already mentioned. 
It is significant that on his One Man Went to 
Blow stunt, he rides out with his clarinet 
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leading his trumpet; and again on the 
beautiful Parlophones Trog’s Blues and 
Trouble in Mind he employs this device. 

To enable him to do this successfully, the 
burden falls more on Fawkes, and nobly he 
carries it. His playing has improved even 
more than Lyttelton’s in the last year or two. 
His low-register work is now quite excep- 
tional, and in the quieter two-man front line 
can be heard to advantage. Above all he is the 
ideal sideman, ensuring that the total effect 
is never thin, and allowing no gaps to appear. 
The two-clarinet duets are brilliant and 
exciting, and this is mainly due to Fawkes, 
and the almost uncanny understanding 
between the two men. 

The rhythm section has been neglected 
unjustly in this criticism. It is good, but 
during the settling-down period it has been 
erratic. Parker is an improvement on Webb, 
as his right-hand work is a necessary padding 
to this small front line. At the club piano, 
Parker is rather inaudible, and he is tending 
to whack the keys to get heard. This has had 
an evil effect on his technique, as | heard ona 
better piano in a provincial Town Hall concert 
recently. 

Hopkinson is a good enough drummer to 
have changed from the old style of his leader 
to the new. He is quieter now, and on his 
more flexible nights is first-class. His sparing 
use of cymbals is effective in creating a climax, 
and his use of the washboard is another 
example of the bands versatility. (cp. the 
Bells.) Legon is settling down nicely. While 
his presence is felt he is not heard much 
individually and that is praise for a banjoist, 
believe it or not. 

Ashman is the last to be mentioned, and is 
worthy of special praise. He bounces the 
band joyfully, and seems to be loving the new 
sound. Again, he has benefited from the 
quieter band, and his work can be heard and 
appreciated. His only fault seems to be a 
tendency to over-slap, which creates an 
unnecessary ‘“‘ ticking ’’ of the bass strings. 

To me, the most important evidence of 
Humphrey’s new development is the fact that 
the Bells have been teaming up with the band 
—collectively and individually of late. 
Lyttelton, like the Bells, has been to the 
Revivalist school and now has graduated. 
Both have begun to make their own music, 
and it is no longer sufficient to say of either of 
them that ‘‘ they sound just like one of the 
great bands ’’— say Bunk, Oliver or Louis. 
They must be judged on their own merits, 
and not by their similarity to the great old 
players. 
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GCOLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


PARAMOUNT 


12000 Series (continued) 


Cat. Mat. Tokes Titles eq? _ Artists, etc. 
12161 Desperate Blues Trixie Smith 
Trixie’s Blues ” ” 
12162 Long lost weary blues ” ” 
4. You missed a good woman ” ” 
i 12163 He may be your man ” ” 
Pensacola Blues ... ; ” ” 
12164 My man rocks me oe ” ” 
Give me that old slow drag 
12165 I'm through with you... ” ” 
Take it, daddy, it’s all yours 
12166 2 a.m. Blues ” 
= I'm gonna get you ” ” 
12167 Voo Doo Blues... 
Log Cabin Blues ... one ” ” 
12168 Tired of Waitin’ Blues ... ” ” 
Triflin’ Blues bai ” ” 
12169 Oh, Daddy ! Ethel Waters 
Down Home Blues ” 
12170 There'll be some changes made ” ” 
One man Nan... ” ” 
1217! Royal Garden Blues Ethel Water’s Jazz Masters 
Who believed in you? ... ” ” ” 
12172 If you don't believe I love you ... Elsie Whitman 
Sweet daddy, it’s you I love 
12173 Bugle Blues ie aA Ethel Water's Jazz Masters 
Frisco Jazz Band Blues ... 
12174 Dyin’ with the Blues Ethel Waters 
Kiss your pretty baby nice ” ” 
12175 jazzin’ Babies Blues ” 
Kind Lovin’ Blues ns ” ” 
12176 At the new jump steady ball 5 ma 
Oh, Joe, play that trombone 
12177 Georgia Blues... ” 
That Da Da Strain 
12178 Brown Baby 
Ain't gonna marry 
12179 Memphis Man ” ” 
Midnight Blues 
Sweet pops, just try me if you don’t think I'll do a <= * ” 


Notes, Accompaniments, etc. 
Orchestral 


James P. Johnson's Harmony Eight 


Orchestral 
The Jazz Masters 


and her Down Home Syncopators 


Orchestral 


and her Down Home Syncopators 


” ” ” ” ” 


and her Jazz Masters 


and her Jazz Masters 


” ” ” ” 


and her Jazz Masters 
Joe Smith's Jazz Masters 
and her Jazz Masters. 


Fietcher Henderson (piano) 
and her Jazz Masters 


piano 


General Note: All these are ex-Black Swan and bear no matrix numbers of any particular significance. In the past we have examined, with some care, the Black 
Swan P matrix series, but very little constructive information ever emerged. Takes on Black Swan issues varied all the time, but it is almost 
impossible to decide exactly what happened on the Paramount re-issues, many of which bear merely the Black Swan catalogue numbers. On these 
twenty couplings, then, our only other remark shall be on the surprising waywardness of the Jazz Masters in their collection of mistresses ! 


THE GREAT WHITEMAN WAY 


|X their earliest days, most collectors have 

a stiff struggle with their own consciences 
on the subject of Paul Whiteman. His records 
enjoyed vast sales all over the world, and are 
in consequence still comparatively common 
in the junking areas. On the one hand they 
have to consider the open contempt for all 
things Whiteman-engendered expressed by 
most ‘‘authorities,"’ on the other, the 
undeniable fact that the personnels of his 
bands were a sort of Debrett of the great and 
famous among the white players of the 
twenties. Without recourse to anything but 
memory, the following names can be men- 
tioned : Ross Gorman, Jimmy Dorsey, Bix, 
Venuti, Lang, Crosby, Rank, Steve Brown, 
Trumbauer, Malneck, Secrest, Red MacKen- 


zie, the Teagardens. And, of course, so on 
and so on. The only logical answer to the 
problem, we feel, is to investigate White- 


man’s output without bias and judge it strict- 
ly on its own merits. On this basis, we 
believe, it will be found that the collector in 
search of a balanced picture of jazz in the 
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twenties will decide to admit a considerable 
number of Whiteman records to his archives. 

Whiteman himself deserves more than a 
passing mention. By astute showmanship, he 
contrived to give jazz (in, admittedly, the 
most commercial sense of the word) a dignity 
and standing in the eyes of the American 
public which still serves as one of its main 
claims to respectability. Tied firmly to 
legitimate music by his own musical origins, 
he seems to have conceived it his mission to 
take jazz off the streets and turn her, poor 
trollop !, into a. lady dressed in pseudo- 
symphonic robes. Hence his addiction to 
Gershwin’s slightly embarrassing flirtations 
with legitimate forms and his reliance on 
Grofé, Yet he seems also to have realised that 
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the essential spirit of jazz was only to be found 
in the solo improvisations of individuals, and 
he was never without soloists of distinction. 
All the manifold faults of his records are due 
to his striving to reconcile these two com- 
pletely irreconcilable points of view. There 
was never the slightest hope that his soloists 
could fuse their identities into the preten- 
tious top-heavy scores of Grofé and Bargy ; 
usually they were simply ploughed under and 
became struggling mediocrities. When they 
did succeed in asserting themselves, they 
sounded like a sort of cross-fade to a different 
session in another studio. 

Time has completely discredited Grofé and 
Bargy and their disciples. Whatever remains 
worth while in Whiteman’s records is a 
tribute to individuals, not to the band as a 
whole, and its leader’s avowed policy. The 
rhythm section, as such, never rose above 
dismal, leaden-footed plonking ; yet Lang, 
or Brown, could step out of it for a few bars 
or a chorus and lift the music into vivid life. 
The saxophones were collectively a sad and 
disorganised rabble ; but Trumbauer’s solos 
always had point, and Chester Hazlitt’s 
clarinet, sub-tone and otherwise, was in- 
variably a delight. The brass section seemed 
to have strayed off from a Daily Herald 
Festival; it isan astonishing thought that it was 
the same size as comparable sections in the 
Goldkette, Ellington, Henderson and Mc- 
Kinney bands. Redman, indeed, did with 
consummate ease what Whiteman and Grofé 
laboured to achieve without ever coming 
within sight of success. Listen to the pure, 
organ-like flood of sound which came off any 
McKinney record when the brass played open 
as a section; this, clearly, was what the 
Whiteman brass was intended to sound like. 
The Whiteman strings were simply a catas- 
trophe ; violins have no place in jazz en 
masse. It takes sixty strings to balance thirty 
wind in a symphony orchestra, and any lower 
proportion progressively reduces the stature 
of the strings. Even half-a-dozen violins, 
when pitted against some fourteen wind, can 
make no greater contribution to an ensemble 
than distantly distracting banshee screech- 
ings. The Whiteman violins, then, were a 
waste of time, talent and money, but there 
was nothing wrong, within his own limita- 
tions, with Venuti’s solo contributions. The 
conclusion is irresistible: without Grofé, 
without the teeming sections, reduced in fact 
to manageable proportions, the Whiteman 
band held the seeds of good jazz. 


CHALLIS ARRANGEMENTS. 

Whiteman entered the merciless era of 
electrical recording with a large band which 
included Ross Gorman and Henry Busse, to 
which, shortly, were added the Dorseys and 
a vocal trio, the Rhythm Boys, built around 
the eccentric baritone of young Mr. Crosby. 
Titles from this period which the collector 
need not pass are Bell Hopping Blues (not a 
patch on the Brunswick Bernie), and St. 


THE WHITEMAN BAND — 1928. 


L. to R.—Skin Young, Ed Pinder, Chet Gaylord, Min Leibrook, Rube Crozier, Charles Strickfadden, 
Whiteman, Kurt Dieterle, Frank Trumbauer, Mischa Russell, Bill Rank, Matty Malneck, 
Jack Fulton, Charles Margulis, Bix Beiderbecke, Willy Hall, Boyce Cullen, Mike Traffi- 
cante, Harry Goldfield, Red Maier and Chet Hazlitt, 

Seated—Roy Bargy, Lennie Hayton, Izzy Friedman, Mike Pingatore and George Marsh- 


Louis Blues (a sort of Dorsey showcase). No 
doubt the maestro felt that he was not living 
up to his own monarchial pretentions, so in 
1927 he fired most of his band, and replaced 
it with most of Jean Goldkette’s. The 
immediate results of this merger were, 
perhaps, the best records. Aided by Bill 
Challis arrangements, the reconstituted 
Whiteman crew produced such still interest- 
ing records as Changes, When, and From 
Monday On. In all these the soloists are 
featured, more or less, the violins are merci- 
fully absent, or inaudible, and the orchestral 
effects never oppressive. Mike Pingatore’s 
banjo (with the accent on the ‘“‘ ping ’’) 
removes any trace of real rhythm, but Steve 
Brown’s mighty bass gives the front line 
something to lean upon in difficult moments. 
Some of the solo bits are gems: Bix’s 
melancholy heart-searchings in Lonely Melody, 
for instance : Crosby, with a cold, one fancies, 
croaking through Make Believe and Ol’ Man 
River, with Brown driving him along from the 
near distance ; the bits from the boys in 
Dixie Dawn (with, incidentally, the united 


DON’T MISS THIS ! ! 


GRAND AUCTION 
OF RARE RECORDS 


I’ve just got back from a rapid tour of the 
States, where | found lots of very nice records, 


All Originals, and in great demand 
I'm Auctioning them. Here is a chance to get 
some first-class gems, many of which you can’t 
gt on re-issues. 

Bessies — Lonnies — Hot Fives — O.D.J.B.s 
Memphis Fives — Dodds — Creath 
McKinney’s C.P., etc., etc. 


Many in fine conditlon, all satisfactory unless stated 
otherwise. Condition guaranteed — | use high- 
fidelity equipment for testing. 


For complete list send s.a.e. to 
BRIAN RUST, 4, ELM AVENUE, OXHEY Herts. 


Dozens of Real Rarities— 
and Good ones at that! 
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brass in form for once), and Louisana. But 
about the end of this halcyon period trouble 
began to develop. In the allegedly hot 
Sensation and Whiteman stomps the heavy 
hand of Ferdy Grofé is apparent in the 
ridiculous over-orchestration and the im- 
potence of the rhythm section. Neither side 
is allowed to settle down for five seconds to 
anything constructive. 


Now, too, the 12-in. ‘‘concert’’ (so- 
called) recordings begin to be a main plank of 
the Whiteman platform. After deep thought, 
we have decided that the only one we would 
bother to save from a flood (we've had all the 
fires we want, thank you !) would be the 
selection from ‘‘ Show Boat ’’—solely for 
Bix’s playing of the verse of Can’t help lovin’— 
(but listen to the saxes immediately after- 
wards : Hylton would have fired the whole 
crew !). As to the orchestration of this, and 
the various Grofé composed and arranged 
suites, tone-poems, and so on from this 
period, words nearly fail us: they have, 
presumably, some slight value as symposia of 
cheap tricks anda crushing demonstration of 
Grofé’s complete lack of melodic invention. 
It would seem that Grofé concluded that the 
last words on American music had been said 
by Dvorak in his New World symphony and 
Nigger quartet, both of which are alluded to 
with maddening regularity. But give the devil 
his due: if you think Grofé was a waste of 
time you should listen to the works of some 
of his imitators like Rube Bloom (Song of the 
Bayou) : we’ll take Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf 
any time. 


Shortly after this, Whiteman marshalled 
his swollen forces and withdrew from Victor 
to prepared positions under the Columbia 
banner. What was perhaps intended to be 
his Austerlitz turned out to be his Waterloo. 
Initially the omens were propitious. The 
move more or less coincided with the signing 


of an astronomically profitable contract with 
Universal Pictures to make a film called 
** The King of Jazz ’’ which took the band to 
Hollywood. Where, in fact, it remained for 
nearly a year whilst the maestro and the 
movie magnates argued about the sort of film 
they wanted tacked on to the impressive 
title. At the finish, they gave birth to a 
mammoth revue, involving every star on the 
Universal payroll, which proceeded to lay a 
mammoth egg at the box office. One member 
of this axis ambled along to its London 
opening (at the old Alhambra, converted 
into a cinema for the great occasion), and, 
though badly scared by the loneliness, noted 
that the only really entertaining episodes 
were a cartoon explaining how Whiteman 
came to be ‘‘ crowned ”’ King of Jazz and the 
Rhythm Boys singing So the Blackbirds and 
the Bluebirds got together. The rest, as we 
used to say, was kind of sad. 
GROFE v. THE CLASSICS. 

Meanwhile the band went on making 
records. At this stage, it would seem, 
virtually every one featured a Grofé score. 
More and more they only ‘‘ got away with 
it ’’ on the strength of individual talents, e.g., 
Crosby’s thrilling singing in the verse of 
Great Day, the bassoon (presumably Trum- 
bauer) in T’ain’t so, Honey. Steve Brown, 
apparently, only added to the band for 
recording with Victor, did not travel west, 
and a tuba now imprinted the ultimate seal of 
dullness on the rhythm section. A couple of 
“‘ standards ’’ from this period, After you've 
gone and Nobody’s Sweetheart are worth 
acquiring. After you've gone has a 
fine Crosby vocal with Lang support, 
and Venuti gets well off the mark. 
Nobody’s Sweetheart has a ‘‘clever’’ score, 
with quotations from Delibes and others, and 
the soloists are somewhat restrained. The 
twelve-inchers are even sadder than the 
Victors. Apparently arid of original inspira- 
tion, Grofé and Bargy began to put the 
classics in their place. For once we are on 
their side. They displayed real genius in 
selecting really vulgar music and giving it 
outstandingly vulgar treatment. Listz’s Liebe- 
straum got what it deserved, and Rimsky’s 
Song of India was turned into a comic travesty 
of mock Asianism. There were also some 
Memories of Tchaikovsky which extracted a 
salutary revenge on the luckless composer for 
all his own transgressions against good taste. 
The concert ’’’ arrangements of ‘‘ pops ”’ 
are slightly pathetic. Sweet Sue sounds like a 
pit orchestra, and we sincerely hope that the 
tired, fumbling trumpet solo after the vocal 
was not Bix’s work. 

The band, in fact, was beginning to moulder 
away. Bix went away on sick leave ; Crosby 
and the Rhythm Boys stayed in California 
with Gus Arnheim’s Band; Trumbauer 
organised his own band ; Wilbur Hall became 
a music hall turn; and Venuti and Lang 
turned to intensive sessioneering. These 


BIX BEIDERBECKE. 


changes occurred gradually of course, and are 
difficult to date exactly. It seems safe to 
assume, however, that most of them, except 
Bix, were present on the series of numbers 
from ‘‘ The King of Jazz,’’ of which Happy 
Feet has a trace of the old verve, and most 
have good Lang behind the vocals ; Crosby 
sings an excellent straight vocal on Song of 
the Dawn. After the English issue of this set 
there was a spacious pause until The New 
Tiger Rag appeared. This, though grossly 
over-orchestrated, is at least mildly amusing, 
especially the ‘‘echo’’ chorus between 
Trumbauer and a trumpet, not, we hope, 
Bix. Shortly afterwards the Columbia con- 
tract was terminated, and Whiteman moved 
back to Victor with what was in effect a new 
band in which only such mediocrities as 
Goldie Goldfield survived from the old one. 
Into this group came briefly the Dorseys, and 
later, and more enduringly, the Teagardens, 
Red MacKenzie and Mildred Bailey. A 
reformed ‘‘ Rhythm Boys,’’ with Al Rinker 
carrying on from the authentic group, was 
also featured, and first Peggy Healey (pass- 
able) and ‘‘Ramona’’ (unendurable) took 
the femme vocal spot from Bailey. Gradually 
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the band sank into a top-weighted style 
where the so-called ‘‘ rhythm "’ section, even 
when audible, could no longer even keep 
tempo. Of this sad, sad period, only Christ- 
mas Night in Harlem is worth preserving, and 
then only for Teagarden and Johnny Mercer. 
Whiteman’s subsequent activities on Bruns- 
wick and Capitol are too late for inclusion 
here. 

In the final reckoning, then, it will be found 
that the most profitable investments in 
Whiteman wax are the 1927-8 HMV titles, 
and apart from those specifically mentioned 
it would not be an entire waste of time for 
fledgling collectors at least to hear any others 
which come their way before rejecting them 
outright. 

CRITICAL DICTA. 

And here is Robert L. Jacobs, writing in 
the November Musical Times on ‘‘ The 
Conservatism of the Public ’’ : 

“*Let us start by asking why it is that 
wheras the public is drawn to hear Beetho- 
ven’s violin concerto over and over again, 
the musician, better equipped to appreciate 
it, is not. The answer is of course that for the 
musician, able to read and analyse the score 
and fix its features in his mind, the work is a 
finite thing in his possession and that a 
performance as such has no interest; to 
attract him it must be one that is capable of 
enriching his pre-conceived mental image of 
the work. The layman, on the other hand, 
who cannot read the score and visualize it, 
who lacks the faculty of recalling long 
stretches of the music, has no means of 
contact with the work save through perform- 
ance. For him it is essentially a thing outside 
himself — infinite, intangible, mysterious. 
Only by repeatedly hearing it can he hope to 
fix it in his mind and enter into possession."’ 

And, later : 

‘* We must face the fact that a great many 
people, endowed with musical sensibility, 
nevertheless lack the memory and the in- 
telligence to profit from a training, however 
limited. Perhaps they are the majority ; 
certainly they are the public peculiar to this 
century of radio and gramophone, this mass 
of ‘‘ unmusical ’’ persons upon whom music 
has thrust itself and willy-nilly evoked a 
response. They are the incorrigible con- 
servatives — one might add : the bane of our 
concert life, the dead-weight, the bad thing 
for the future of music. But their conserva- 
tism represents the most which they are 
capable of getting out of music, and that 
‘*most ’’ is not a bad thing for them.”’ 

Let’s start the New Year right. Even if we 
have no memory and intelligence, we might 
check our sensibility. 
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WE ARE FAST BECOMING THE SHOP FOR 
BOOKS DEALING WITH FILM & THEATRE. 
ANY READERS OF JAZZ JOURNAL SERIOUSLY 
INTERESTED IN MOTION PICTURES OR THE 
DRAMA SHOULD WRITE TO US FOR NEWS 
OF NEW, RARE AND OUT OF PRINT 
— — BOOKS ON THESE SUBJECTS. — — 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


TEMple 2315. 


Che yazz Store in the Heart of London 
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28a, Finchley Rd., London, N. W.8 


10° VINYLITE 6/6 


GEORGE LEWIS & HIS NEW ORLEANS MUSIC 


Elmer Talbert tp. vo, George Lewis cl, Jim Robinson tb, 
Alton Purnell p, Lawrence Marrero bjo, Alcide Pavageau b, 
Joe Watkins d. New Orleans, 5.6.50 


Mama Don’t Allow (vo ET) / Willie The Weeper A 94 
Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula/ Burgundy St. Blues... 

New Orleans 8.50 
Willie The Weeper (2nd master) / Sheik of Araby A 97 
Ole Miss / Bugle Boy March AB’ 
Pallet on the Floor (vo ET)/Martha... 
2:19 Blues (vo ET) (12” price 8/6)/Jerusalem Blues AA 100 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


Creole Song /South ibe JMB 21 
Blues for Jimmy /Get Out Of Here JMB 22 


Mutt Carey, Trumpet; Kid Ory, Trombone; Omer Simeon, Clarinet; 
Buster Wilson, Piano; Bud Scott, Guitar; Ed. Garland, Bass; 
Alton Red, Drums. 


* 
BUNK JOHNSON’S 
ORIGINAL SUPERIOR BAND 
Panama/Down By The River i a JMB 8 
Moose March/Weary Blues ae JMB 9 


Bunk Johnson, Trumpet; Jim Robinson, Trombone; George Lewis, 
Clarinet; Walter Decou, Piano; Lawrence Marrero, Banjo; 
Austin Young, Bass ; Ernest Rogers, Drums. 


* 


44 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Staffs. 


UNRIVALLED SERVICE FOR THE JAZZ ENTHUSIAST 


Complete Every 
Stocks of type of 
all Labels Equipment 


Whatever Your Requirements in the field of 
Television, Radio, Musical Instruments, Portable 
Gramophones, Record-Players, and Records, 
You Can’t Beat our Selection or Prices. 


REPAIRS OF ALL KINDS BY EXPERTS. 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488 9. 
Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


MAIL. ORDERS ATTENDED TO. 


Visit Foyles Records Dept. 


Records 
dept. is one of the largest 
and best - equipped 


Foyles Gramophone 


record 
showrooms in London. 


HMV | TEMPO 
COLUMBIA | PARLOPHONE 

JAZZ COLLECTOR | ESQUIRE 
MELODISC | MANOR 


and all other makes. 


W & G FOYLE LTD 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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